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LOCAL AGENTS SUPPORT 
FORMATION OF INSURANCE 


EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 


W. H. Bennett Tells Buffalo Board 
This Step Is Viewed with 
Much Encouragement 


50TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Many Believe That Casualty, Surety 
and Marine Men Will Eventually 
Join New Organization 














The National Association of Local 
Agents has given its support to the pres- 
ent movement among leading fire insur- 
ance companies to form an insurance 
executives association which shall con- 
sider many of those major problems of 
the business that do not properly come 
before any organization now function- 
ing. Speaking at Buffalo Wednesday 
night before the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation, said that the recognition given 
by fire company executives at the recent 
National Board meeting to the breaking 
down of morale in company relationship 
and the discussions there had now pro- 
duced splendid results in a movement to 
bring the business back to proper fun- 
damentals. 

The local agents believe that a national 
organization of fire insurance companies 
will furnish the means of successful con- 
tact with the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and that such a con- 
tact will eventually lead to an elimina- 
tion of many current serious problems. 
Mr. Bennett pointed out that both the 
National Association and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
had within the last year advocated the 
formation of a single national organiza- 
tion of fire company leaders to take care 
of matters over which the National 
ae a . 

Board of Fire Underwriters does not 
have jurisdiction. 
Nation-Wide Governing Body 

“Acting upon these suggestions,” said 
Mr. Bennett, “there has just come forth 
a movement on the part of the fire in- 
surance companies calculated to bring 
about in this country a nation-wide gov- 
€rning body, which will include all those 
companies which believe in ethical .prac- 
ces and which propose to play the game 
according to the rules. The so-called 
ree-lance companies which desire not 
to be limited or restricted or controlled 
rf wise and wholesome regulations will 
be found without the gates where they 
Properly belong. Such companies will 
No doubt continue for a while to find 
representation in the agency system, for 
th it known that all agents are not of 

¢ kind who have helped build this busi- 

Ness of insurance in America until it 

(Continued on Page 18) 


























PHOENIX 


‘) Assurance Company, Ltd. 
\ of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corpe tion which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


Established ryt 
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Majestic Economic Eminence 


Life Insurance is proud of its economic eminence, 
and of its majestic importance in the financial fabric 
of the nation, and of its mighty social beneficence. It is 
proud, also, of the accomplishments of the long line of 
able executives and actuaries who have been an honor 
to the institution, and of the Grand Army of men and 
women of the Field whose ability, industry, and intel- 
ligence have made of Americans the greatest life insur- 
ers in the whole wide world.” 


Stupendous though the figures of American life 
insurance now are, the best is yet to be. Closer and 
still closer to the present varied needs of the public 
will life insurance advance, and as new needs arise, in 
the evolution of our national life, they will be met with 
the amplitude of resource of Product, Service, and 


Salesmanship which is at the command of this noblest 
of all businesses. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 























BESIEGING ASSOCIATIONS 
ASKING FOR ENDORSEMENTS 
ON BERALF OF CANDIDATES 


Charles C. Thompson, Seattle, and 
Theo. M. Riehle, New York, 
in Lead for President 


OTHERS HAVE FOLLOWERS 


L. G. Simon, J. C. McNamara, G. 
A. Kederich, Elbert Store., C. - 
V. Anderson Also Boosted 








Just as the insurance newspapers were 
entering the “hot weather news period” 
—not much news, not much business ac- 
tivity to record—they have been handed 
a situation which is filling their columns. 
This situation is the outburst of political 
activity in behalf of candidates for elec- 
tive offices in the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Nearly a dozen 
people have suddenly come into the lime- 
light as candidates for offices. 
the summer calm _ has 


Suddenly 
upset by 
breezes which are sweeping over some 
of the state and local associations. Al- 
ready there have been enough develop- 
ments to guarantee excitement when the 
nominating committee of the National 
Association convenes at the annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh. No less than seven 
life insurance men have had endorsement 
of some sort or other for president, 
while there is activity for the offices of 
vice-presidents. 


been 


Big Campaign for C. C. Thompson 

Until a few weeks ago it looked as if 
Charles C. Thompson of Seattle, first 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, would be ele- 
vated to the presidency without opposir 
tion. He has most of the Coast behind 
him; Seattle is waging a strong cam- 
paign for him; he has the San Francisco 
association pledged and a number of 
other associations in the West; he rep- 
resents the largest company in the busi- 
ness and no Metropolitan Life man has 
been president since Jonathan K. Voshell 
of Baltimore held the office. Further- 
more, the Metropolitan Life in April °* 
endorsed the National Association and 
recommended to its managers and other 
field representatives that they join that 
body. 

In Seattle S. Berne Carlton, manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual, heads the cam- 
paign committee in Mr. Thompson’s 
behalf. 

The situation was given another in- 
teresting turn when the Advisory Nomi- 
nating Committee of which Paul F. 
Clark, John Hancock, Boston, is chair- 
man, issued a bulletin requesting asso- 
ciations throughout the country to sub- 
mit likely candidates for the presidency. 
Many Associations Endorse T. M. Riehle 

Several weeks ago Fred S. Goldstandt 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Story of an Old Man 


During May an old gentleman called at our Home Office to make an unusual 
request. Here is the old gentleman’s story and his request:— 


I am seventy-three years old and I am trying to secure the New York State Old 
Age Pension. I have to give them proof that I am over seventy years of age, but so 
far have been unable to do so. 


I was born in the South and wrote to the town in which I was born for a certifi- 
cate of my birth, but have just received a letter to the effect that they have no record, 
as the keeping of records did not start until long after I was born. 


Our caller went on to say that in 1886 he took out a policy with The Manhattan 
Life and that he had surrendered it in 1891. Would we check up his statements and give 
him a letter setting out his age so that he could produce it as evidence. 


Although the old gentleman’s policy was surrendered 40 years ago, we told him 
that we would try and help him. The old application papers had been destroyed be- 
cause of the policy having been discontinued for so many years, but we looked at the 
old policy register, and in it we found a record of the policy he referred to—his state- 
ments were correct; he was twenty-eight years of age when he took the policy out in 
1886, so that he is now seventy-three. It was an endowment policy for $5,200. 


It was a real pleasure to write our old ex-policyholder, giving him the informa- 
tion proving his age. He has no money and needs the Old Age Pension. In his letter 
acknowledging ours he says: “Please pardon me for not having acknowledged your 
letter—I was sick and intended to call... .” 


Seventy-three, dependent and sick! And this man was once well fixed financially 
—but “invested” unwisely. 








A Manhattan Income Bond is a Sure Guarantee Against Dependent Old Age 





The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Why Scots Can Figure and Economize 


A Visit to the Actuaries of Edinburg. For Centuries Getting Pennies Was So Difficult 
That Saving Them and Guarding Against Waste Became Second Nature to 
People of Scotland. A Visit to George Watson’s School for Boys 


Edinburgh, July 15. 

Anyone who has had a more than rou- 
tine contact with executive offices in 
American (also Canadian) life insurance 
soon finds that the life insurance frater- 
nity of the U. S. A. is under a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude to Scotland. In 
office after office the chief actuary was 
either born in Scotland or is of Scotch 
descent ; while the assistant actuaries and 
clerical actuaries are often Scots or of 
Scotch descent. It is said here that any 
young man from Scotland who is a grad- 
uate of a good school can get a job in 
the U. S. A. in a life insurance office, 
and one of America’s leading actuaries 
has a standing offer with a school here 
that he will put on every graduate that 
it will send over to him. 

More than a column of The Eastern 
Underwriter could be filled with names of 
Scotch actuaries in the U. S. A. and Can- 
ada. Just to name a few of the leaders, 
there are Arthur Hunter and William 
Macfarlane of the New York Life; Wil- 
liam A. Hutcheson of the Mutual; Alex- 
ander Maclean of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual ; George Graham, Central States 
Life ; Gordon Thompson, West Coast 
Life ; J. C. Cameron, Great Southern 
Life ; Henry Moir, United States Life; 
ee G. Hunter, Equitable of Iowa. 
resident Macauley, president and prom- 
nent actuary for years of the Sun Life 
of Montreal, is of Scotch descent. In 
one reinsurance office—the North Amer- 
ican Reassurance—three of the principal 
Persons in it, Lawrence M. Cathles, Ar- 
thur Coburn and John W. Thomson, are 
Scotch. ; 

Why Scots Fit Into Life Insurance 

It might be said that the Scotch have 
_ actuarial leaders in the United 

tates and Canada ever since the earliest 
days of life insurance, one of the prin- 
a figures in the business for a long 
a having been the late Emory Mc- 

Intock of the Mutual Life. It is gen- 
erally and cheerfully admitted that there 
are no superiors to the Scots when it 
comes to the scientific side of life insur- 
ance, although, of course, there are some 
qeesually able actuaries who are not 
Pda and naturally in the tremendous 
levelopment of American and Canadian 
ve insurance that number is growing. 

he Scots fit naturally into life insur- 
ance because of their genius for mathe- 
a their caution, their thoroughness, 
“ga patience and their specialization. 
aa ncton they have a sense of humor 
baby guards them against taking action 
which might make them and the inter- 
— they represent ridiculous. In Scot- 
gs Wwe see an entire nation which minds 
Its p's and q’s, which has its feet on the 
ground, which looks facts in the face. 
ven the paths of literature are trodden 

*y money-makers. None of the authors 
of his time scored a greater material 
ite than Sir Walter Scott, while Sir 

ames M. Barrie, the playwright, has 
never had to worry about his royalties. 


By Clarence Axman 


One of the greatest financial successes 
in the theatre is Sir Harry Lauder. 

What is there about the Scots which 
makes them so provident, such experts 
at figures, such natural-born actuaries: 
and how do they become actuaries? I 
decided to come to Edinburgh and find 
out. 


A Day in Edinburgh 


Well, I am in Edinburgh, and here I 
interviewed most of the leading actu- 
aries; lunched at the University Club; 
saw the wonderful golf pictures on the 
walls of the Life Association of Scot- 
land: visited the George Watson School 
for Boys from which many of the prin- 
cipal figures in the American actuarial 
world were graduated; was high-hatted 
by Harold G. Sharp, secretary of the 
Scottish Widows’; and had coffee and 
cakes at one of those insurance com- 
pany toy houses at the annual agricul- 
tural and machinery exposition grounds 
where visiting policyholders are enter- 
tained. 


Everywhere I was told that the Scotch 
became careful, shrewd, watchful of their 
pennies and antipathetic to prodigality 
because they had to do so in the stern, 
hard fight for existence in the ancient 
days, resulting in the formation of habits 
which became ingrained in the national 
characteristic as the centuries rolled on. 


When Pennies Were Precious 


At the topmost end of the British Isles, 
with the North Sea on one side, the At- 
lantic on the other, Scotland is a con- 
stant victim of the severest weather. 
During many months of the year there 
are constant rainfalls. Fogs bury the 
country in mists. Miles of the country- 
side are bleak, and while the heather in 
bloom and the rhododendrons may make 
the landscape beautiful that does not 
make the lot of the highlander 
easier. Making a living from the soil is 
an entirely different and more difficult 
proposition to him than is cotton grow- 
ing in the South or wheat growing on 
the prairies of the U. S. A. It was not 
so many generations ago that dukes and 
other landed gentry would evict tenants 
in order to extend their game shooting 
preserves. The evicted families did not 
always find it easy to get along in new 
environment. 

When a penny is hard to earn it is 
cherished. I heard any number of anec- 
dotes in Scotland which illustrated this. 
A capable girl working for the General 
Accident, who had saved some money, 
was offered time to take a vacation of 
several weeks in a foreign country. She 
refused to spend a cent of her principal 
on this vacation, but waited carefully to 
note whether she could make the trip on 
the interest earned by her principal over 
a certain period, plus wages for the va- 
cation period. She would not do any- 
thing which would impair that principal 
in any way. 

Another 


story told me was of a 


Scotsman in the country who moved a 
hedge an inch or two as he was con- 
vinced that the additional inch was really 
his property. Several Scotsmen told me 
that they carried tape measures with 
them as they had gotten from boyhood 
in the habit of measuring everything, the 


any. 


basis of which was to guard against 
waste. 

Tom Clarke (for some years news edi- 
tor of the London Daily Mail), in his 
fascinating diary about his association 
with Viscount Northcliffe, the newspaper 
king, describes the caution of Scotsmen 
in a sentence by saying: 

“No matter how prosperous a Scotch- 
man is he will always leave a gate open.” 

This means that he will pile up some 
resources for the future. 

Scotch Proverbs 

Naturally, in Scotland there has grown 

up a long collection of nroverbs having 


relation to savings. caution. etc. These 
proverbs are heard hv Scotch people 
from childhood and sink home. They are 


in marked contrast to the popular pro- 
verbs of the U. S. A.. such as “He was 
a good fellow when he had it.” a current 
testimonial to a spendthrift: or “He is a 
nickel nurser,” to express contempt for 
a man who is regarded as uncomnanion- 
able or will never buy a drink. Instead, 
you hear proverbs like the following: 


Idle young; needy auld. 
tvery man kens best where his own 
shoe binds him. 

Fair words winna mak’ the pot boil. 

Money is flat and meant to be piled up. 

Money would be gotten if there was 
money to get it with. 

A fool may make monev, but it re- 
quires a wise man to keep it. 

A gnarled tree may bear good fruit and 
a harsh nature may give good counsel. 

A hard beginning is a qude beginning. 

Better say, “Here it is” than “Here it 
was.” 

Buy what you dinna want and you will 
sell what ye canna spare. 

Cripples are, ave. great doers. Break 
vour leg and try! (This means that those 
liberal with their advice are often slow in 
affording-more substantial assistance. ) 

Early rising is the first thing that puts 
a man to the door. 

Fondness For Study 


As the Scots became converts to the 
necessity of care, foresight, appreciating 
the need of paying strict attention to 
detail minutae, wisdom became a fetish 
with them; and they developed a fond- 
ness for study which made: schooling in- 
tensely popular if the Scot could find a 
school. In the highlands schools in the 
centuries gone by were rare: so available 
learning was grasped and made the most 
of. Thus was born concentration, one 
of the chief Scotch traits. Schools in 
the cities never lacked pupils, and one 
of the chief assets in modern Edinburgh 
is the number, the size and the impor- 
tance of the schools, the graduates of 
which can be found in cities throughout 
the world, many of whom have scored a 
great success. In Scotland boys go to 
school to learn; not for social reasons. 
Bookshops abound in Edinburgh. 

I took a taxicab here and asked the 
driver to take me to all the schools and 
finally to stop at George Watson’s. I 
was amazed at their large number. 
Knowing so many men in the U. S. A. 
who are “Watsonians,” graduates of the 
George Watson School for Boys, my visit 
to that school was sentimental. This 
school owes its endowment to the mu- 
nificence of George Watson, a merchant 


of Edinburgh and the first accountant of 
the Bank of Scotland, who died in 1723. 
The governing board of the school is the 
Merchant Company Educational Board, 
consisting of the master, treasurer and 
assistants of the company of Merchants 
of Edinburgh; the Lord Provost and 
four other members of and elected by 
the Town Council of Edinburgh; two 
ministers of the Edinburgh Presbytery 
of the Church of Scotland; three per- 
sons co-opted by the board; and _ six 
members of and elected by the Edin- 
burgh Education Authority. 

The school is intended to provide boys 
with a liberal education qualifying for 
professional and commercial life, the civil 
service and the universities. 

As I got to the school I was somewhat 
shocked when I saw a number of small 
boys, in colored jackets, carrying wooden 
guns and being drilled on the playground. 
I had expected to see boys from 17 to 
20; instead the lads were much younger. 
I_ had forgotten that Arthur Hunter, 
Henry Moir, Lawrence Cathles and the 
rest of the actuaries were only small 
boys when they started at the school. 
Somehow, I could not adjust the present 
middle age of those American life insur- 
ance friends far enough back to think 
of their being educated in short trous- 
ers. However, in the elementary depart- 
ment students may enter from the age 
of 5, and those students are under the 
charge of lady teachers. In the junior 
department students enter at about the 
age of 9; and in the senior department 
at the age of 12. 


All the Mathematics Needed 
World Are Available 


; Unfortunately, I arrived at the school 
just in time to miss George Robertson, 
the head master, but did have a talk with 
W. R. Cooper, in charge of economics 
and history. In response to my question 
as to whether any of the boys took spe- 
cial courses to qualify them as actuaries 
he said he thought not, but that in Forms 
V and VI boys prepared for the Leaving 
Certificate are offered various alterna- 
tive courses. In looking over the subject 
of mathematics in the curriculum I 
reached the conclusion that the course 
could qualify anyone for any actuarial 
job anywhere as it includes these studies: 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, analytical geometry, conic sections, 
calculus. I did not pursue my inquiries 
any further as I did not think mathe- 
matics could go any further unless some 
George Watson graduate wanted to be- 
come an assistant to Professor Einstein. 
But there is nothing narrow in the 
George Watson curriculum as I noticed 
that extra classes are held in “bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, drawing, handwork, box- 
ing and dancing, and instrumental mu- 
sic. 

Mr. Cooper said that the school was of 
course gratified for the success scored 
by its graduates in American life insur- 
ance and elsewhere. George Watson 
graduates keep up pretty close touch 
with each other and there are Watsonian 
Societies in many cities, including New 
York. In Edinburgh the president of 
the Watsonians is John R. Little, gen- 
eral manager of the Century Insurance 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Rone INCOME 
INSURANCE WITHIN THE 
REACH OF THE AVERAGE 
SALARIED AND PROFES- 
SIONAL MAN » » » 


A\n income for the family— 
A\n income for retirement 


The most economical means available today for taking care 
of dependency and at the same time providing for retirement. Cost 


guaranteed. Something really new— Something you'll like to sell. 


Ask the Life Manager for full details 


at the nearest Travelers Office » » 
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Organization Theme of 
Guardian Life Meet 


ABOUT THREE HUNDRED ATTEND 





Addresses of President Carl Heye and 
Vice-President James A. McLain 
Highlights on Program 





“Organization” was the keynote of the 
Guardian Life convention which was 
held last week at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The various 
speakers stressed the value of organized 
planning, organized prospecting, organ- 
ized presentations, and other phases in 
some detail. 

President Carl Heye welcomed the 
three hundred leaders and their guests 
on Tuesday morning. In his remarks 
President Heye reviewed the company’s 
recent financial experience, commenting 
on the continuance of a favorable under- 
writing experience and retutn on invest- 
ments during the first half of 1931. An- 
other feature of the Tuesday morning 
was the address of Vice- 
President James A. McLain, who after 
reviewing the record of the past club 
year, presented honor awards to the out- 
standing leaders. 

In the afternoon, the McLain Golf 
Tournament was held with a foursome 
of the leaders in the McLain Month 
Contest, held last April, initiating the 
proceedings. The quartet comprised 
Vice-President McLain, R. A. Trubey 
and W. A. Farrell of Fargo, and G. E. 
Hackmann of St. Louis. The tourna- 
ment was a Kickers’ Handicap, with five 
golfers tying for the prize, which, as a 
result of a draw, was awarded to J. E. 
Meredith of Philadelphia. The low gross 
award was won by F. M. Minninger, Jr. 
of New York McNamara, and low net 
was tied for by R. K. Kriss of Cleveland 
and A. M. Lasky of New York Landau, 
with the latter winning the draw. While 
the golfers were busy, the ladies were 


entertained at bridge and tea in the 
Casino. 


session 


McNamara Agency Wins Trophy 


The annual banquet of the Leaders 
held 


Club was Wednesday evening. 
Vice-President McLain presided as 
toastmaster and introduced President 


Heye who gracefully paid tribute to the 
ladies present. Mr. Heye presented the 
President’s Cup to the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization, which, by reason 
of winning it for the third time, came 
into permanent possession of the trophy. 
Toastmaster McLain then presented a 
gavel to Leaders Club Vice-President A. 
W. Fetter, acting on behalf of President 
Donald Russell, and the prizes to the 
winners of the golf tournament were 
distributed. 

The result of the executive committee’s 
clection of new officers for the Leaders 
Club, held earlier in the afternoon, was 
then announced, the following slate hav- 
ing been chosen: president, Ralph A. 
'rubey of Fargo; first vice-president, 
E. P. Herbert of New York McNamara; 
second vice-president, Miss Maud Mc- 
Callister of St. Louis; vice-presidents-at- 
large, Eastern District, J. C. McNamara, 
Jr. of New York McNamara; Central 
District, W. A. Gray of St. Louis ; South- 
ern and Southwestern District, J. R. 
Wilson _of Little Rock, and Pacific, 
Mountain and Northwest District, 
George Leisand of San Francisco. F. A. 
Bachur of the Home Office was re- 
elected secretary. 

One of the features of the closing day 
Was a sales clinic conducted by Super- 
intendent of Agencies Frank Weiden- 
borner, Jr. with the assistance of a 
group of leaders. The closing address 
ot the convention, “Present Day Sales 
Opportunities with the Guardian,” was 


delivered by James A. Whitmore of 
Buffalo. 


A. M. Best Contributor 
To American Magazine 


PROTECTION FOR AVERAGE MAN 





New York Publisher Gives Formula for 
Setting Amount of Insurance to 
Cover Responsibilities 





How the average man with the usual 
varied responsibilities should arrive at 
the amount of insurance protection re- 
quired and the form that this may take 
was discussed interestingly for the gen- 
eral reader in an article in the August 
number of the American Magazine by 
Alfred M. Best of A. M. Best Co., New 
York. He suggested that the way to 
start was to ask oneself, “How much in- 
surance in addition to property and 
other continuing income must my family 
have to maintain their present standard 
of living?” 

Mr. Best suggested the following as a 
kind of formula. First subtract from 
your present annual income the amount 
you spend on yourself in a year. If you 
are in your early twenties, multiply by 
19 this income that you provide the fam- 
ily. If in your late twenties, multiply by 
18. And so on up the line: Early thirties, 
multiply by 17; late thirties and early 
forties, by 16; middle forties, by 15; late 
forties, by 14; early fifties, by 13; middle 
fifties, 12; late fifties, 11; and if you are 
sixty multiply by 10. 

“In any case, the answer will show, 
approximately, the present capital value 
of probable future earnings, or, to state 
it another way, the amount of money it 
would take, invested at four per cent, tox 
replace you for your probable lifetiné,” 
says Mr. Best. “Such computations will” 
show many hardworking heads of fam- 
ilies how enormously they have been 
undervalued! 

“To attain the ideal amount of insur- 
ance-—that is, sufficient to replace you at 
full value—will cost, as a rule, about 
20% of your income. And while at times 
it may be wise to spend that amount, it 
is more frequently impossible. The prac- 
tical amount for a man to spend will 
fall, ordinarily, somewhere between the 
average 7% and the ideal 20% of total 
income.” 





CHAIRMAN JOB FOR MATHUS 





Connecticut Mutual Editor Named Life 

Group Program Sessions Chairman 

For I. A. C. Convention _ 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, recently ap- 

pointed editor of publications of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has been selected 
as the Life Group Program Sessions 
Chairman for the Insurance Advertising 
Conference’s ninth annual convention to 
be held at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, October 4-7. 

When President Chauncey S. S. Miller 
of the Conference received word from 
President Nollen of the Bankers Life 
that Secretary Bert Mills had recently 
undergone a serious operation and would 
have to be away from his desk for many 
weeks, a questionnaire was sent to about 
sixty of the life insurance company mem- 
bers of the Conference, asking whom 
they would prefer to have take over the 
work. Mr. Mathus had a considerable 
plurality of the designations for the po- 
sition of Chairman of the Life Group 
Sessions Program. 





ADOLPH B. MYER’S DEATH 


Adolph B. Myers, manager of the life, 
accident and group departments of the 
Travelers at its Syracuse branch office 
since 1910, died last week after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. Mr. Myers was born 
in Syracuse in 1875. He joined the com- 
pany on April 1, 1909, as a special agent, 
becoming assistant manager of the Syra- 
cuse branch shortly afterward, and man- 
ager May 1, 1910. 








» » » 


promising a 


Limiteo Service CHARGE 


HE cost of operation of a life insurance company 
may properly be regarded as a service charge—a 
fee for the services of expert management. The matter 
of what service charge is justified on the part of those 
who distribute the benefits of life insurance represents 
the big problem before life insurance company man- 
agements in the future. The insuring public is alive 
- now as never before to the importance of quality 
management, ‘and the company of the future will be 
that company which serves best, with all that word 
implies, for a reasonable management charge. 











HESE facts were berne in mind when NWNL’s 
new Guaranteed Premium Reduction policies 
were designed. To purchasers of these contracts 
NWNL has definitely promised that the charge for 
service shall be limited by the low premium, the 





sharp reduction in the premium after the first year 
being in effect a guaranteed dividend. They are 
further assured that the persistent policyholder will 
receive the fruits of his persistence in that the policy 
may be exchanged for a participating contract after the 
tenth year at the same low gross premium. 








] 





Some Premium Rates 
at Age 35 


First Year Premium 


Premium for Second and 
Subsequent Years 


Endowment at 85 $25.65 $20.75 
Twenty Pay Life 34.73 99.18 
Endowment at 65 33.26 98.06 


All Guaranteed Premium Reduction policies 
exchangeable for participating 
contracts after tenth year 











NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Parsivent 


STRONG- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE— 


America is more life insurance conscious today than ever 
before in the history of the country. The fact that life 
insurance is the only guaranteed collateral one can buy 
has been indelibly impressed upon practically everyone's 
mind. Men are buying life insurance today for its invest- 
ment value as well as for protection. The Agent who is 
equipped to present a modernly arranged, sound life in- 
surance program combining investment for the future with 
protection against physical and economic death is assured 


SUCCESS. 








The Missouri State Life Agent’s multiple line “Kit” provides 


“4 just such a program. 


AS BYEE 


Scheie 151,000,000 of Admitted Assets 





A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—GROUP—SALARY SAVINGS 
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A Daily Paper Interview With George W. Smith 


George W. Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual Life, was in- 
terviewed in his office in Boston for 
last Sunday’s Boston Advertiser by 
James W. Reardon, associate editor 


of the Boston Sunday Advertiser. 
The interview is reproduced here- 
with with permission of that news- 
paper: 

MR. REARDON: Mr. Smith, I have 
been told that the present big problem of 
the insurance companies is lapses and can- 
celations of policies. If that is so, what 
is the cause of it and what is the remedy? 

MR. SMITH: Unemployment and re- 
duction of income have had an inevitable 
effect upon lapses and surrenders of poli- 
cies. The remedy in most cases is new 
life insurance or reinstatement of the 
old as soon as individuals can afford to 
purchase this protection. 

Life insurance companies are doing 
everything possible to maintain insurance 
in force, and a policyholder should never 
terminate his insurance without com- 
municating with his agent to find out 
how it may be continued temporarily at 
the smallest cost. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Reardon, most 
policyholders do not read their policies 
thoroughly and are not aware of many 
of the valuable provisions which aid con- 
tinuance. 


SUICIDE 


Losses Have Increased During Past 
Two Years 


MR. REARDON: Is it true, as I have 
been informed, that approximately 11% 
of recent large death claims paid by in- 
surance companies have been due to sui- 
cide? Or is the percentage greater? 

MR. SMITH: I do not know of any 
reliable figures applying only to large 
cases. 

In general, suicide losses have in- 
creased considerably during the past two 
years, due largely to the depression and 
to financial worry which temporarily up- 
set a man’s mental balance. Out of every 
100,000 policyholders in all companies, 
thirty persons committed suicide in 1930, 
as compared with twenty-four in 1929. 

MR. REARDON: Has life insurance 
reached anything like a saturation point? 
What percentage of the population of the 
United States is insured? 

MR. SMITH: The so-called saturation 
point in life insurance has not been 
reached. According to the statistics at 
the end of 1930, 55% of the people of 
the United States, or 68,000,000 individ- 
uals, were insured under policies aggre- 
gating $108,500,000,000. This is an aver- 
age of less than $2,000 insurance per per- 
son insured. 

Few people realize, however, that this 
vast amount of insurance is equivalent 
to very little more than one year’s in 
come of the American people as a whole, 
and it is probable that the economic 
value of the American people will never 
. fully offset by life insurance protec- 
10n, 


IN BUSINESS 
Insurance Being Used to Indemnifv 
Partnerships 

MR. REARDON: Life insurance in 
big sums to indemnify for the loss of im- 
portant executives is now a definite plan 
of many large concerns. Can this be made 
°J value to smaller interests? 

MR. SMITH: Yes, life insurance is 
eing used very broadly to indemnify 
Partnerships and corporations in the 
‘vent of death of important executives 
Or partners, 
af He insurance policy payable at the 
; of a partner, whether the business 
8 small or large, permits the remaining 
eee to pay off the share of the de- 
Cased without sacrifice and without 














Left to right: George W. Smith; James W. Reardon, Associate Editor, Boston Sunday Advertiser 


bringing new and possibly unwelcome 
personalities into the business. 

It is probable that the small business 
is benefited even more than the larger 
by adequate insurance. 

MR. REARDON: We hear of life in- 
surance paid to estates in large amounts. 
Is there any limit to the amount for which 
a man can apply, either as family or busi- 
ness protection? 

MR. SMITH: Companies have their 
own limits of acceptance, and oftentimes 
the amount desired is divided among sev- 
eral companies. 

Five times the earned income of an 
individual is being used more and more 


as a measure of the amount to be ap- 


plied for. 


MR. REARDON: Have life insurance 
service and reserves helped stem depres- 
sion? 

MR. SMITH: Loans on life insurance 
policies based on accumulated reserves 
of policyholders have had a decidedly 
beneficial effect in stemming depression. 
In thousands of cases, individuals have 
mortgaged their policies as a last resort 
when money could not be obtained from 
any other source. 

Policyholders will benefit by paying off 
such loans by instalments, thereby re- 
storing their protection. No one can re- 
place an old policy with a new one with- 
out some loss to the insured, either in 
increased rate, contract guarantees or ac- 
cumulating equities. 

THE DOLE 

Unemployment Insurance Savors Too 


Much of It 


MR. REARDON: In times of depres- 
sion, the minds of thoughtful men turn 
to the future. They have determined that 
what has happened recently shall not again 
be possible. Unemployment insurance has 
been advanced as a sound preventive 
measure. What is your opinion of it? 

MR. SMITH: To my way of thinking, 
unemployment insurance has little place 
in this country, as it savors too much of 
the dole system in England. When calls 


(Continued on Page 8) 








Guarantee Living Expenses 
During Children’s Dependency 
And Life Income for Wife 


With the Connecticut General Family 
Income agreement attached to the Con- 
vertible to 65 contract you can provide at 
a rate the young man can pay $100 a 
month from the death of the insured until 
the youngest child is twenty years old and 
thereafter a life income for the mother. 


For outline and rates call our local office or 
write. 


Connecticut General 


life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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were made on the dole system in Eng- 
land after the war, they were looked 
upon as temporary emergency aid, but 
in each of the years since the war the 
amount of dole payments has steadily 
increased. 

This leads one to the belief that unem- 
ployment payments, whether through un- 
employment insurance or through the 
dole system, have a tendency to destroy 
initiative and ambition, and that they 
conflict with the national feeling of in- 
dependence upon which we in this coun- 
try pride ourselves. 

Also, it is probably impossible upon 
any recognized basis to formulate rates 
which will cover equitably the possibil- 
ities of such broad payments in the 
fluctuating periods of good business and 
depression. 


MR. REARDON: You chose life in- 


surance as a career. Why should a young: 


man enter it? 

MR. SMITH: Comparatively few 
young men choose a definite business as 
a career. They become associated with 
a certain business because after leaving 
school or college a position happens to 
be available at the time they are seek- 
ing it. 

As one of these young men I entered 
the life insurance. business through a 
clerkship in this company and have found 
it an intensely interesting vocation. The 
life insurance business today is almost 
uninfluenced by current business fluctua- 
tions and for that very reason offers 
young men exceptional opportunities for 
satisfactory progress. P 

Advancement depends, however, upon 
hard work, initiative, good mental bal- 
ance and what the Spaniards call “the 
gift of people.” 

COLLEGE 
Not Essential to Success in 
Life Insurance 

MR. REARDON: Must one be a col- 
lege man to succeed in life insurance, or 
has an office boy a chance? 

MR. SMITH: The evidence presented 
by the lives of many life insurance ex- 
ecutives and field men shows that a col- 
lege education is not essential to success. 
I imagine that the same thing is true in 
every business. 

Innate qualities of mind and charac- 
ter and'‘a determination to learn and ad- 
vance are fundamental to success and 





Ass’n Candidates 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a large personal producer and a great 
booster of Theodore M. Riehle, manager 
of the Equitable at 225 West Thirty- 
Fourth Street, and who is also chairman 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, de- 
cided that the best interests of the asso- 
ciation, its future growth, etc., would be 
best conserved by the nomination and 
election of Theodore M. Riehle. Gold- 
standt was formerly head of an associa- 
tion of life underwriters—in Oklahoma 
City. A live wire, an able organizer, a 
good politician, he launched a movement 
for Riehle’s nomination, getting into 
touch with insurance men _ throughout 
the nation, especially with life under- 
writers’ associations. He even got busy 
in Indiana and on the Coast. Elbert 
Storer lives in Indianapolis; C. C. 
Thompson in Seattle. 

So far he has heard from about forty 
associations, About thirty associations 
have already endorsed Mr. Riehle. These 
include the Delaware, Florida and Dis- 
trict of Columbia associations, according 
to Mr. Goldstandt; Canton, Lima, 
Springfield and Warren associations in 
Ohio; Richmond, Ind.; St. Louis, Utica 
and Syracuse and others. He claims the 
endorsement of Los Angeles, also. Let- 


ters of endorsement have come from 


more than 110 cities. 

At the recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York Mr. Riehle said 
that he would welcome the honor; that 
he would be proud to be elected presi- 
dent of the National Association. 

Some Other Names 

The association put forward four 

names: Leon Gilbert Simon, its presi- 








this means that the office boy with these 
qualities has a much better chance than 
the college man who lacks them. 

MR. REARDON: Nearly every busi- 
ness man has a hobby; golf, horses, fish- 
ing or something of the sort. What is 
your hobby, Mr. Smith? 

MR. SMITH: While I have no well- 
defined hobby, Mr. Reardon, I enjoy es- 
pecially golf, motoring, tramping in the 
deep woods and almost everything else 
that has to do with outdoors. 








LIFE 





Life Insurance — 
TRUSTEESHIP 


INCE its organization eighty-seven years ago, 
S the New England Mutual has consistently 
and successfully administered Trusteeship of the 
highest order, and has surmounted all business dis- 
turbances without loss of security. 

In this eighty-seven year period, the Company 
has paid Policyholders $3 80,264,807, which pay- 
ments, plus present Assets, exceed the total of all 
Premiums by $73,296,833. Of the amount paid 
to Policyholders, $112,081,785 was Dividends. 


NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Post Office Square 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































Gene Hanner 


CHARLES C. THOMPSON 


dent during the past year and author of 
a book on inheritance tax insurance; 
John C. McNamara, head of one of the 
best organized agencies in the country, 
a man of great abilities and fine literary 
gifts; George A. Kederich, New York 
Life manager in Brooklyn, and president 
ef both the New York State Association 
and of the Brooklyn Life Managers’ 
Association and Mr. Riehle. 


Among others mentioned as_ possible 
candidates for the presidency are Elbert 
Storer and C. Vivian Anderson. 

Mr. Storer, a vice-president of the 
National Association, is manager of the 
Bankers of Iowa at Indianapolis, and is 
now president of the General Agents’ 
Association of Indianapolis. He has been 
president of the Indiana Association. 
Mr. Anderson, second vice-president of 
the National Association, and represent- 
ative of the Provident Mutual, is an 
agent and a good one. He is a member 
of the board of trustees of Miami Uni- 
versity; of the advisory council of the 
Central States Forest Experimental Sta- 
tion; chairman of the taxation commit- 
tee of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce; and a member of the Governor 
of Ohio Tax Committee. He is also 





NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 
NON-CANCELLABLE, NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH- 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 

THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 

—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 

FOR THE SALARY CHECK 

His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 

touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 








Photo Underwood & Underwood 
THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


president of the Ohio Life Underwriters 
Association. 


Want L. O. Schriver for 4th V.-P. 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Peoria, Ill., has received a large number 
of endorsements from various units of 
the National Association, endorsing the 
candidacy of Lester O. Schriver, general 
agent of the Aetna Life of Peoria, for 
the office of fourth vice-president of the 
National Association. Mr. Schriver is a 
forceful, nationally known speaker, and 
has appeared before many of the asso- 
ciations. He won the Central Region 
Award, offered by his company during 
1930, which was a result of his produc- 
tion increase of 10% over the year be- 
fore. Vice-President Luther expressed 
the opinion that the Peoria agency de- 
velopment during 1930 was one of the 
Aetna Life’s outstanding field records 
for the year. 





FRED LIEBERICH, JR., LEADS 

Fred Lieberich, Jr., manager of the 
northern New Jersey territory for the 
Jefferson Standard Life, led all of the 
agents of the company in June for per- 
sonal production paid-for business. 
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Agent Hessberg, Former 
Brooklyn Sheriff, Dead 


OPERATION WAS IN HOSPITAL 





Twelve Years in Insurance Business, All 
of Which Time He Was Connected 
with Fraser Agency 





Herman M. Hessberg, former sheriff 
in Brooklyn, and one of the best known 
of the Brooklyn life insurance agents, 
died in Brooklyn on July 22, following 
an operation. Mr. Hessberg had been in 
the insurance business for more than 
twelve years, all of which time he was 
connected with The Fraser Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual. He maintained 
his own offices at 16 Court Street. 

Mr. Hessberg was actively interested 
in politics, having been affiliated with the 
Democratic party in Brooklyn since his 
thirteenth year when he began as mes- 
senger to the then “Boss” Hugh Mc- 
Laughlin. He was formerly sheriff of 
Kings County and also commissioner of 
records, and at the time of his demise 
was superintendent of public offices and 
buildings. 

He was a member of Cassia Lodge, 
F. & A. M., Brooklyn Lodge of Elks, 
director of the Unity Club of New York, 
member of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, Society of Brooklynites, Y. 
M. C. A., Federation of Jewish Charities, 
trustee of the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, member of Park Slope Masonic 
Lodge, Brooklyn Club, Inwood Country 
Club, Brooklyn Boy Scouts and’ the 
Knights of Pythias. 

“He was a fine character,” said General 
Agent John M. Fraser. “The patience, 
charity and the love he bore to his 
friends and associates is evidenced by 
their grief at his passing.” 

Mr. Hessberg was survived by his 
mother, three brothers and a sister. 


’ 





GEORGE RITCHIE’S DEATH 





Reliance General Agent in San Francisco 
Killed in Airplane Crash; 
A Golfer of Note 

George Ritchie, Reliance Life general 
agent in San Francisco, who was killed 
in an airplane crash on July 5, was 
a golf player of note and a former West 
Coast champion. Before joining the Re- 
liance he was in the sporting goods busi- 
ness. Although only thirty years of age 
his proficiency at golf had made his 
name well known to thousands of Cali- 
fornians. 

The day of the crash Mr. Ritchie was 
in a party of West Coast golfers who 
had been to Lucerne over the holiday to 
play exhibition matches. They went up 
on a sightseeing trip over Clear Lake. 
The airplane motor failed twenty min- 
utes after taking off from the Lucerne 
airport and from an altitude of 1,000 feet 
the pilot attempted to glide back to 
safety. The plane nosed into a canyon 
and crashed, causing the death of five 
Passengers and the pilot. 

Mr. Ritchie joined the Reliance in 
March, 1925. In his six years with the 
company his agency paid for approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 commuted volume. Mr. 
Ritchie personally was yearly a mem- 
er of the company’s Perfect Protection 


Club. 





MISS. PREMIUM TAX CHANGE 





Commissioner Lowry Says Companies 
Operating in State Must Pay 
_ Taxes Semi-Annually 
Premium taxes on all insurance com- 
Panies operating in Mississippi will haye 
to be paid semi-annually instead of an- 
nually because of an ambiguity in 1930, 
according to the late announcement of 
3en S. Lowry, state insurance commis- 
sioner. This is in accordance with a de- 
Cision from the attorney general and will 
Prevent the possibility of penalties. 
Notices to companies have been sent 
out by Mr. Lowry who has set August 15 
as the deadline date, all remittances to 
Teach him prior to that day. 


Buck passing is 


A 
Passe 

















BUCK PASSING and reinstatement of lapsed 
business make poor roommates. Regardless 
of where we may lay the blame for termina- 
tions, the only way to bring a dead policy 
back to life is through close cooperation be- 
tween Home Office and Field. No Home 
Office can ignore the reinstatement problem, 
pass the buck to the Agency Force, and get 
results. Consequently, buck passing has be- 
come outmoded as companies lead the way 
in showing their representatives how business 
can be kept on the books . . . with mutual 
advantage to Agent and insured. 


In The Union Central, for instance, a new 
and unusual plan for the reinstatement of 
policies lapsed in the last several years has 
been developed. Only a few weeks old, this 
service is gathering momentum rapidly. 
Policyholders welcome it eagerly. One says, 
“It is the most generous plan I have encoun- 
tered in all my experience with Life Insur- 
ance Companies.” Agents have found it an 
effective method of reclaiming commissions 
on business that has gone off the books. 


This is one more field in which The Union 
Central is taking a vigorous lead in showing 
its Agents the road to larger incomes. 














THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI 


MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Practical Suggestions tofelp the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Most any man 

26 Minutes would like to double 
Vs. his estate. Here is 

26 Years an interview which 


has proved effective. 
Credit belongs to the Home Life Echo. 

“Mr. Smith, you are 40 years old—how 
long has it been since you started to 
make your own living? 

“T started to work when I was 14 years 
old.” 

“And you are 
today ?” 

“Wes.” 

“Then, Mr. Smith, it has taken you 
twenty-six years to create an estate of 
$10,000, has it not?” 

“That’s about right.” 

“For a little less than $300 I can dou- 
ble your estate—really double your life’s 
work.” 

“How's that?” 


“Put your name here, have a health 
certificate filled out by our doctor, let 
my company issue a policy to you, and 
youu will be worth $20,000 instead of ten 
—and you have done in twenty minutes 
what it took you twenty-six years to do.” 

‘Se * 


worth about $10,000 


Aetna Life agents 
A Tip are being stimulated 
From these days by a se- 


K. A. Luther _ ries of bright-colored 
posters sent out by 
Vice-President K. A. Luther, on which 
he gives some pertinent philosophy. 
Here’s what one of the latest of these 
Says: 

“Want to hire a new man? 

“One who will work effectively, hon- 
estly, intelligently. Knows all about the 
business; needs a little encouragement, 
expects some defeats, but is sure of his 
share of victories. 

“There’s such a man to be had to- 
day but—you’ve got to be enough of a 
boss to hold him in line. 

“You saw him this morning when you 
shaved. Didn’t you recognize his possi- 
bilities ?” 

* * * 


Ralph L. Colby, a 


Colby’s big producer for the 
Unique Acacia Mutual, tells 
Approach about a fresh selling 
slant he uses with 

success. His idea is that when he sells 


a policy tu a man, that man is not in- 
suring his own life, but he is insuring 
the financial lives of his dependents. This 
gives rise to a different-than-usual ap- 
proach which may help you to jolt some 
tough prospect into serious thought. 
The Acacia fieldman says something 


like this: 
“T am not particularly interested in 
you, at the present moment, But you 


have a boy who in three years will be 
ready for college, a girl who is now in 
school, a wife who probably has many 
years of life ahead of her. ‘These are 
the folks we want to do something for 
—to what extent have you insured their 
financial lives?” 

The fact that the money arrangements 
necessary to get the insurance protection 
hinge on the insurability of his life does 


GETTERS( 


not change the force of the argument 
that he is insuring the financial lives of 
his dependents. 


x ok Ok 
Another reason for 


In Regard careful cultivation of 
To old policyholders is 
Policyholders found in the _ facts 
that, for the first 


three months of 1931, 42% of the appli- 
cants for new insurance were policyhold- 
ers and that these applications accounted 
for 53% of the company’s volume of 
business during that time, says the Mu- 
tual Benefit Pelican. 

Doesn’t this indicate not only that 
policyholders are more approachable but 
also that a larger-than-average sale is 
usually made? Wouldn’t it be well just 
now to re-check your list of nolicyhold- 
ers to make sure that you are not over- 
looking any possibilities for additional 
business ? 

* * * 


Suppose your man- 


Overcoming ager, with uncan- 
50% ny foreknowledge of 
Efficiency what you actually 


were going to do, had 
written you a letter last week telling you 
that you would not be permitted to call 
on any prospects other than the ones you 
did call upon, says the Monthly Message 
of the Kansas City Life. You would 
have thought him to be arbitrary, dicta- 
torial and very unfair in thus limiting 
your activities. 

After looking over the prospects he 
had given you to call upon, which were 
the actual ones you did call upon, you 
would have told him that such a small 
list of prospects could not possibly oc- 
cupy your time. 

Without doubt, at the first of the week 
you had intended to call upon a large 
list of prospects. Perhaps, in some cases, 
you actually had the prospects desig- 
nated and the day set aside but at the 
end of the week, had you taken a few 
moments to count up the actual calls you 
made, you would have found that there 
was a great disparagement between the 
number you had intended to call upon 
and the number your manager, if he had 
done so, had told you you could call 
upon. 

If anyone told you this week that you 
would be permitted to work only the 
number of hours that you actually 
worked last week, you would be disap- 
pointed. If anyone told you that your 
own natural ability would not permit 
you to do your work for the coming 
week any more intelligently than you 
did your work last week, you would al- 
most be insulted. 

Perhaps the whole trouble with you is 
that you did not, the night before, plan 
your day’s work, perhaps you did not 
subscribe to a daily program, and fol- 
low a regular set schedule each day. Your 
failure to observe these two important 
practices rendered your procedure about 
50% effective. You found at the end of 
the week that you had not called upon 
more than half as many prospects as 
you had intended to call upon. 




















1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield Tncornorated 1851 Massachusetts 




















ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,5370.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 








Des Moines, Iowa 











DSM AE RET aT 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The prethium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager ef Agencies 
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Aeronautic Clauses 
In Life Contracts 


VALIDITY AND CONSTRUCTION 





Vaughn Miller Discusses Subjects Be- 
fore Association of Life 
Counsel 





The legal status of aeronautics clauses 
in life insurance policies, their validity 
and construction, was discussed before 
the recent meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel by Vaughn 
Miller, counsel for the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga. Mr. Miller gave a 
thorough review of the decisions affect- 
ing these clauses and he made the fol- 
lowing suggestions concerning the use of 
the aeronautic clause: 

It should not provide that the policy 
shall be “void” or “forfeited.” Such ex- 
pressions lay the company open to the 
charge that it is “contesting” the policy. 
By omitting them the company can rely 
on the distinction which the Conway 
case draws regarding the Johnson case 
and others. 

It should prescribe an amount payable 
at least equivalent to the reserve on the 
policy in event of death in aeronautics 
therein excluded. Query, however, 
whether such amount should exceed the 
reserve. Anything in the nature of in- 
demnity would seem inconsistent with 
exclusion of coverage. 

Except where controlled by statutes 
the incontestable clause should name the 
aviation clause as an exception to its pro- 
visions or should designate no excep- 
tions. 

Showing Amount Payable 

In states like Texas with statutes for- 
bidding modes of settlement for less than 
the amounts insured on the face of the 
policy, the amount payable under the 
aviation clause should be set out on the 
first page of the policy, and above rather 
than below the amount payable in event 
of ordinary death. 

In some of such states, the statute per- 
mits the policy to offer decreased bene- 
fits when the insured follows a stated 
hazardous occupation. In such states an 
aviation clause might be brought within 
the statute by so framing the policy as 
to designate aviation as a “hazardous 
occupation.” 

With respect to disability and double 
indemnity provisions, in states with stat- 
utes such as involved in Thorne vs. Aetna 
Life, any aeronautic clause should be 
printed in type to conform to those stat- 
utes. 

“Some of these suggestions probably 
would arouse the agency department of 
any company to rebellion on the ground 
that such provisions would render any 
policy unsalable,” said Mr. Miller. “But 
unless they are observed, there are some 
jurisdictions in which an aviation clause 
in an ordinary life policy would be held 
invalid.” 

“In drafting the aeronautic clauses, se- 
lection between the respective terms ‘en- 
gaged in’ and ‘participating in’ has not, 
I suspect, been made with any anticipa- 
tion that such a distinction would be 
drawn. The earlier decisions, which were 
made when every form of participation 
in aeronautics was recognized as extra- 
hazardous, and which denied liability, 
happened to involve the term ‘participat- 
ing in. In later years certain courts, 
actuated by the changing nature of avia- 
tion, strove to find a ground on which 
to allow recovery, but were not prepared 
to repudiate or criticize the earlier de- 
cisions. Where the policies in suit hap- 
Pened to have the term ‘engaged in,’ they 
seized upon the surface difference be- 
tween the two terms as a means of ‘dis- 
tinguishing’ the earlier cases.” 





MAKES APP-A-WEEK RECORD 

L. E. Rolfe, Northwestern National 
Life agent of Los Angeles, recently fin- 
ished his eighth year of consistent week- 
ly production, being the third company 
agent to reach that mark in the last two 
years. 


LARGER POLICY BUYERS 
Executives Lead Group, Proprietors 
Next, Fidelity Mutual Finds; Low 
Rate Life Favorite Plan 
The Provident Mutual, making a tabu- 
lation to see what classes of men are 
buying the larger cases, found executives 
leading, with men who own retail busi- 
nesses next. The figures were: execu- 
tives, 23.2%; proprietors, 18.8%; engi- 
neers, 9.4%; manufacturers, 6.9%; bank- 
ers, 5.7%; physicians, 5%; farmers, 
44%; real estate, 3.8%; teachers, 3.8%; 
salesmen, 3.8%; lawyers, 3.8%; miscel- 

laneous, 12.4%. 

The plans on which the larger cases 
were taken out were: low rate life, 
24.6% ; family income, 18.8% endowment 
at 85, 18.2%; five year term, 16.5%; in- 
come for life, 11.8%; ten year term, 
5.9% ; other endowments, 4.2%. 





LOS ANGELES ELECTIONS 





R. A. Brown New President of Associa- 
tion; McCurdy and Hays Vice-Pres- 
idents; Hackman Treasurer 


Robert A. Brown, new president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles, is a million dollar producer of 
the Pacific Mutual Life and an execu- 
tive of the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association. He succeeds 
Roy Denny, manager for the Missouri 
State Life. 

Samuel McCurdy, manager for the 
New York Life, was re-elected first vice- 
president, and Rollo R. Hays, Jr, Mu- 
tual Life, third vice-president. Mr. 
Hays is also president of the Orange 
County Life Underwriters Association at 
Santa Ana. J. F. Hackman, Lincoln Na- 
tional, was re-elected treasurer. 

The directors are Percy P. MacNab, 
Phoenix Mutual; Roy Denny, Missouri 
State; Harold G. Saul, John Hancock; 
John P. Mage, Northwestern Mutual; 
Milton Hawkins, Connecticut Mutual; A. 
P. Chipron, Equitable Society; W. B. 
Stannard, Aetna Life; Fred C. Hatha- 
way, Mutual Life. 





E. A. KELLOWAY MADE MANAGER 





State Mutual Life Puts Pacific Coast 

Man in Charge at San Francisco; 

Is Only Thirty-two 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed as its general agent 
at San Francisco Everett A. Kelloway, 
formerly manager for a Canadian com- 
pany there. He succeeds William R. 
Spinney who has resigned. 

Mr. Kelloway is only thirty-two years 
old but he has had a thorough training 
and broad experience in life insurance 
work. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and started sellin~ life in- 
surance soon after leaving college. His 
success in organization work as unit man- 
ager brought about his appointment as 
assistant manager of an agency in Los 
Angeles. He later became manager at 
San Francisco. 





GREAT-WEST IN WASHINGTON 





Canadian Company Opening Office in 
Seattle with F. W. Renworth in 
Charge 
The Great-West Life of Winnipeg, 
Can., has received a license to do busi- 
ness in the state of Washington and will 
commence operations immediately. The 
company already operates in Michigan, 

North Dakota, Illinois and Minnesota. 

F. W. Renworth, formerly district 
manager for the company in Vancouver, 
B. C., has been appointed state manager 
with offices in Seattle. Offices will be 
established throughout the state in or- 
der to give effective service to the com- 
pany’s many present policyholders in 
Washington. 


I. I. CHASE RUTLAND AGENT 
Irving I. Chase has become associate 
general agent for the National Life of 
Vermont in Rutland. He has been a 
part time agent for the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life while in the lumber business. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon 
the same annual production of new _ business. 
“Senior Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years 
and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly 
instalments, which will continue for life. Most of 
them are still active in writing new business, though 
they have the right to retire. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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BROWN 


J. K. 


from Vice- 
President Luther that the O. B. Herrick 
Aetna Life in 
Syracuse, N. Y., is to become the part- 


Announcement comes 


general agency of the 


nership of Herrick & Brown, General 
\gents, effective August 1. 

John K. Brown, the new man in the 
organization, has been the Aetna Life’s 


assistant general agent in Stamford, 
Conn., and has been with the Aetna 
since 1924. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College, class of 1919, and had two years 
of law training at Harvard. Leaving 


FOLLOW FATHERS’ FOOTSTEPS 
Two Sons of Northwestern National Gen- 
eral Agents Sign Contracts 
with Company 


Sons of two Northwestern National 
Life general agents have followed in 
their fathers’ footsteps by — signing 


contracts with the company. They are 
Clarence Joseph Crary, son of A. W. 


Crary of Fargo, N. D., and William G. 
Preston, son of W. F. Preston of Great 
Falls, Mont. 

C. J. Crary has for the past two years 


been connected with the Office Special- 
ties Co. of Jamestown, N. D., but through 
his father’s influence was led to enter the 
life underwriting field. Mr. Preston has 
signed only a part-time contract for the 
present, as he is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and plans to sell 
insurance during the summer and spare 
time. 

Ce 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL AGENT 
Appointment of C. C Adams as gen- 
eral agent at Birmingham, Ala., effective 
July 15, is announced by the Atlantic 
Life. He succeeds Roger C. Quincy, re- 
signed. He was formerly general agent 
there for the American Standard Life 
and previously manager for the Life & 
Casualty of Tennessee in that city. 


A. F. GILLIS MONTH 
\rrangements are being made by the 
agency force of the Alexander F. Gillis 
office in Newark for the Provident Mu- 
tual, to celebrate the first anniversary of 
the agency which occurs on August 1, 
by making August “Gillis Month.” 


ALL STATES ENTERS VIRGINIA 

The All States Life of Montgomery, 
Ala., is entering Virginia. B. W. Lacy, 
Jr., president of the company, is an old 
Virginia man. His father was for many 
years-a member of the bench of the 
state court of appeals. 


Agents at Syracuse 





O. B. HERRICK 


school in 1921, he immediately entered 
the insurance business in the group de- 
partment of a large Eastern company. 
He remained there until 1923 when he 
became associated with the Metropolitan 
Life as an agent and a year and a half 
later he joined the Aetna’s Brooklyn 
agency. He was made an agency super- 
visor there in October, 1927, and later he 
was transferred to the company’s New 
Haven agency to open a branch office 
at Stamford. 

Mr. Herrick has been identified with 
the Aetna Life at Syracuse since 1915. 














The Reputation earned by 


Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 
Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 


Home Orrice: JERSEY City, NEw JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 


























J. A. REYNOLDS HONORED 

Recently President John A. Reynolds 
of Detroit Life was surprised to see the 
entire home office personnel file into his 
office. He was the recipient of $123,750 
of applications, which had been secured 
in his honor directly through the efforts 
of the home office employes’ associa- 
tion. The business comprised insurance 
on the lives of members of the associa- 
tion as well as on outsiders. 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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BROKERAGE MAN 


Young, growing Life Insurance Com- 
pany has opening for experienced 
brokerage man, well-connected in Great- 
er New York. Opportunity for rapid 
advancement in addition to good re- 
muneration. P. O. Box 152, Madison 
Square Station, New York City. 




















No DEPRESSION 
Here! 


The power of printers’ ink to influ- 
ence the thoughts and opinions of 
ordinary people is almost unlimited. 
Yet despite this well known power of 
publicity, newspapers and magazines 
the world over continue to remind the 
public that “times are bad.” 


There are thirty million people earn- 
ing money in America. Savings banks 
contain a sum equal to the total earn- 
ings of America’s workers for a period 
of eighteen months. The present vol- 
ume of business measured by the num- 
ber of articles, instead of by their 
value, is equal to that of 1929. 


In short, the only reason for hard 
times is the fact that people have hard 
times on their minds. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Agents have 
established for the first six months of 
1931 an enviable record in attaining 
a higher average sale. Here the alert 
and wide awake Underwriter will find 
today the same opportunities that ex- 
isted in so-called “boom times.” 


Bankers National 


Life Insurance Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. Lounsbury, Pres. 


Geo. Ramée, 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 











WHAT IS 
YOUR GOAL? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a 
company having a reputation of 
more than half a century of fair 
dealing? Is it to make a live and 
let live contract with a company 
offering close Head Office coopera- 
tion, modern policy forms and a 
successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has 
more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Low Rate Life 


Retirement Income 


Family Income 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
Ws 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Agents In Conference 


AGENCY LEADERS HONORED 





E. H. Earley Made President of Special 
Agents Association; Milwaukee 
Meeting Optimistic 





Milwaukee, July 21—Opening the fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Association 
of Agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at the home office on July 20 under 
the name of “Preprosperity Conference,” 
more than 1,200 agents were urged by 
Ralph M. Hamburger, Minneapolis, 
president of the association, to keep up 
their spirit of courage and optimism and 
make the most of business opportunities 
of the present. 

W. D. Van Dyke, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual, after welcoming 
the agents told them the company has 
faith in revival of business in the not 
far distant future and urged the use of 
natural vision rather than blue glasses 
in looking at present day conditions. 

Charles H. Parsons, superintendent of 
agencies, presented honor awards to Dr. 
Charles Albright, Milwaukee, for twenty- 
five years of continuous leadership in 
sales, and to Emmett Cowell of Red 
Bud, Ill, for writing largest number of 
new lives during last year. Other agents 
honored were Ernest H. Earley, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; V. P. Van Slyke, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Kenneth W. Jacobs, Milwaukee; 
E. J. Gerstman, Buffalo; and L. C. Wil- 
son of Baltimore. 


E. H. Earley Heads Agents Group 


Meeting at the Hotel Pfister on Mon- 
day afternoon the Special and District 
Agents Association changed its name to 
Special and Soliciting Agents Association 
and unanimously clected Ernest Earley 
president, Edwin Gould, Omaha, vice- 
president, George V. Metzger, Kansas 
City, second vice-president, and Frank 
L. Morse, Chicago, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

W. A. Irwin, professor of economics 
at Washington College, Topeka, address- 
ing special and soliciting agents on life 
insurance as an economic stabilizer, de- 
clared that this has been a great era of 
business uncertainty developed by the 
World War new economic theories and 
isms each of which inevitably upset the 
fine balance of economic structure and 
to revolutionary changes in business or- 
ganization. 

“Behind these shifting scenes stands 
the great stabilizing force of life insur- 
ance, substituting years of proven expe- 
riences for the fairy fancies and dreams 
of mushroom investment trusts; guar- 
anteed values for speculative possibili- 
ties, and a sure anchor of accumulated 
funds for constant uncertainties of 
changing business structure. You are 
now facing an insurance-minded people,” 
he told the agents in conclusion, “con- 


sciously or unconsciously life insurance 
agents are assuring the stability of 
America. Your opportunity is the meas- 


ure of your duty.” 





JOINS DETROIT LIFE BOARD 


The Detroit Life has elected a new 

director on the company’s board, 

John M. Manley, secretary of the Na- 

tional Metal Trades Association of Cin- 

cinnati, Mr. Manley is prominent in 

legal and industrial circles in the middle 
est. 


Van Dyke Confident of 
Early Business Revival 


SEES PESSIMISM’S HINDRANCE 





Northwestern Mutual President Also 
Discusses Policy Loans at Agents’ 
Convention in Milwaukee 





The belief that much of the world’s 
depression is due to repetition of pessi- 
mistic theories was expressed by Presi- 
dent William D. Van Dyke, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, speaking 
before the company’s annual convention 
of agents in session in Milwaukee this 
week. 

“We have faith in the certainty of a 
revival of business in the not distant 
future,” Mr. Van Dyke said. “Some men 
are, however, constitutional pessimists, 
looking for trouble, insisting on having 
it, even to the extent of borrowing it. 
Personally, I am confident of an early 
revival, because: 

“T believe a little optimism never hurt 
any one and that much of the world’s 
depression is due to repetition by the 
mirrors and the echoes of pessimism. | 
believe in hard work, common sense and 
natural vision as opposed to the use of 
blue glasses when anything seems to go 
wrong. I believe that what the country 
needs more than anything else is a res- 
toration of the ducking stool for pro- 
fessional pessimists, squawkers, calamity 
howlers and confirmed grouches. I be- 
lieve in. the American ability to beat any 
set of circumstances and come up smil- 
ing; and in the capacity and power of 
the average American to fight his way 
out of any difficulty.” 


The Agent’s Duty 


President Van Dyke also dwelt upon 
the experiences of life insurance com- 
panies with their total and permanent 
disability clauses, and referred also to 
the policy loan demand, which has very 
considerably increased in the last two 
years. He said, in part, “The unfortu- 
nate but inevitable effect of policy loans 
is that they lead to lapses and surren- 
ders, often followed by deplorable re- 
sults to the policyholders and to their 
beneficiaries. It is, therefore, our duty 
and the duty of each and every agent in 
the field to use, to the utmost, his per- 
suasive powers to impress upon each of 
our policyholders the risk and danger of 
the loss to himself and to his depend- 
ents by his delay in the prompt and 
early repayment or reduction of his 
policy loan, even if in small install- 
ments.” 

In the course of his address the North- 
western Mutual president paid a tribute 
to John I. D. Bristol of New York City, 
who recently resigned as general agent 
after fifty years of constant service and 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Mr. 
Van Dyck observed that “quite naturally 
Mr. Bristol preferred some respite from 
his arduous duties rather than to assume 
the leadership in our contemplated vig- 
orous campaign for increased production 
in the metropolis of our country.” 





Gen. Riehle, Too 


The Insurance Post of Chicago says: 
“Even if the May ‘Call to Arms’ did not 
break the record on production Gen. En- 
gelsman can claim that the showing 
would have been worse had it not been 
for his effort.” 

Also, Gen. Riehle. 


if 1/73 lickett a laque of Lincoln owned hy 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne, 


Indiana. - 
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DR. PIPER WITH CONN. MUTUAL 





One of Best Known Medical Directors; 
Dr. Henry B. Robbins Promoted 
by Company 

Dr. Charles B. Piper, one of the best 
known of the medical directors, a popu- 
lar personality and a good convention 
speaker, has become a medical director 
of the Connecticut Mutual. Dr. Henry 
B. Rollins, assistant medical director of 
that company, is advanced to the post 
of associate medical director. Dr. Piper 
is a graduate of Dickinson Seminary and 
Syracuse University. After engaging in 
private practice he joined the Pruden- 
tial; then became assistant medical di- 
rector of the Northwestern Mutual; and 
for eleven years has been medical direc- 
tor of the Guardian. 

Dr. Robbins at one time was with the 
Yale-in-China unit as associate professor 
of pathology at the Hospital Hsaing Ya. 
Returning from China he was in private 
practice and in 1928 was made assistant 
medical director of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 





LIBERALIZES NON-MEDICAL 





National Life of Vermont Will Consider 
Applications on Those Examined 
Since January, 1928 

The National Life of Vermont has lib- 
eralized its rules for issuing insurance 
without medical examination so _ that 
hereafter policyholders examined and 
approved since January 1, 1928, shall be 
eligible. at any time during the balance 
of 1931 for consideration of additional 
insurance. This will be construed as in- 
cluding policyholders examined and ap- 
proved since January 1, 1931. 





W. L. HADLEY A GRANDFATHER 


The population of Brooklyn was in- 
creased by one this week with the birth 
of a son to Mrs. Stanley Kutzler, who 
was Miss Victoria Jeannette Hadley, 
daughter of William L. Hadley, secretary 
of The Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Had- 
ley is giving away cigars in honor of 
the occasion and as he does not smoke 
himself and doesn’t know the difference 
between Carolina Perfectos and the kind 
which come in a box, three for a quar- 
ter, tell him you prefer the Carolinas 
and you will get them. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. | 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 

















NORTHWESTERN ELECTIONS 





C. F. Axelson Heads Association of 
Agents; H. L. French, General Agents; 
W. J. Cunningham, District Agents 

Charles F. Axelson, Chicago, was elect- 
ed president of the Association of Agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual at the Tues- 
day session of the convention this week. 


C. H. Poindexter, Kansas City, was 
named vice-president, and Gerald H. 
Young, Milwaukee, was re-elected sec- 


retary-treasurer. 

The General Agents Association named 
Harry L. French, Madison, Wis., presi- 
dent, and the District Agents elected W. 
1? Cunningham, Charleston, W. Va., pres- 
ident of their association. More than 
one thousand agents and guests attended 
the company’s annual banquet on Tues- 
day evening, with Superintendent of 
Agencies Charles H. Parsons acting as 
toastmaster. 





NEW HOTEL RED BOOK 


Hotels of over twenty-five room ca- 
pacity, numbering 18,824, are listed in the 
1931 edition of the Hotel Red Book, just 
issued, have an investment value of over 
five billions of dollars and place the ho- 
tel industry seventh in importance and 
fifteenth in volume of sales according to 
Thomas D. Green, president of the 
American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada, publisher of 
the directory. 

The Hotel Red Book not only lists the 
hotels by states and city, but also gives 
names of the managers and other vital 
information. All proceeds from the sale 
of the book are devoted to the support 
and expansion of Association activities, 
which are directed from national heads 
quarters, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

The Hotel Red Book is the only direc- 
tory permitted on the cars of the Pull- 
man System. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 











17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 











MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 - 
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NEW YORK FIRE PREMIUMS 

Fire underwriters in New York City 
interest themselves every January and 
July trying to estimate their respective 
positions in the list of net premium pro- 
ducers for the various six months. For 
several years prior to 1930 few knew in 
advance which individual offices would 
show gains or In August last 
year the Fire Patrol figures revealed a 
moderate 


losses. 
decline for practically all 
agencies and company metropolitan de- 
partments. Today only the exact extent 
in the shrinkage of fire premium income 
during the first half of 1931 remains un- 
known. 

It is estimated that New York City 
fire premiums on the average will be off 
as much as 20% and possibly more for 
the first six months of this year com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1930. While none of the larger compa- 
nies have yet published their figures they 
have given preliminary estimates. Some 
leaders in the well-known fire fleets will 
show comparatively good results, the de- 
clines running from as low as about 5% 
to 12% or so. On the other hand, some 
of the smaller companies will have a 
decline in premium income in this terri- 
tory of as much as 40%. 

Fire insurance men are comparing the 
gains and drops in premium income with 
charts of general business activity to see 
whether there is a constant and direct 
relationship between the two or whether 
the development of side-lines by fire 
companies is tending to lessen the fall 
in premiums when American business is 
going through a depression. Of course 
the Fire Patrol figures, which will be 
made public early in August, will show 
only strictly fire insurance results and 
not include many of the side-lines. But 
as the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has asked for the fire premium 
figures under general cover, floater and 
inland marine forms the results will be 
a valuable indication on local conditions. 





OLD GUINEA RATES CUSTOM 
PASSES AT LLOYD’S 

As the result of an agreement between 
Lloyd’s underwriters and the marine in- 
surance offices, the time-honored custom 
of allowing only one shilling (25 cents) 
in the guinea ($5.25) as brokerage on 
business placed at guinea rates need no 
longer be upheld. 

Although this is a minor matter, it is 
the result of events which throw an in- 
teresting light on the human side of 
busizfes$. Why, when in all other rates 
brdketace was calculated at 5% of the 
prémfum, on guinea rates it should have 


been one shilling (slightly under 5%) in 
the guinea is a mystery. The custom is 
believed to have originated in the times 
when the guinea was a coin of the realm 
and until recently it has never been 
questioned. 

Of late years, however, brokers have 
perceived that if instead of writing on 
their “slips” or informal contracts, the 
rate at, for example, “5 guineas” per 
cent, they wrote the rate at £5 5s” (the 
same sum reduced to pounds) per cent, 
they could plead the rate was not a 
guinea rate, and that their brokerage 
should be 5% (1/20th) instead of one 
shilling in the guinea (1/21st). In some 
cases this plea was successful, but when 
recently two brokers who each placed a 
share of the same risk at the same guinea 
rate adopted different methods of calcu- 
lating brokerage, the question was 
brought home to underwriters. They de- 
cided that, after all, the broker might 
have his extra fraction of brokerage on 
guinea rates. 

Thus ends one of the minor anomalies 
of the business technique of marine in- 
surance, unless the custom is preserved 
in the “overdue” insurance market, where 
rates are invariably quoted in guineas. 
On being consulted on this point by a 
“Daily Telegraph” correspondent, a 
Lloyd’s broker specializing in “overdues” 
declared that in his market the old cus- 
tom would be preserved. Today, how- 
ever, overdue ships are very infrequent, 
thanks to the radio installations carried 
by practically every vessel of importance. 
The market exists largely on extra rates 
paid on vessels ashore or in distress, so 
even “overdue” brokers cannot afford to 
disregard the opportunity of a little extra 
brokerage. 





INSURANCE IN SPAIN 

Insurance companies to the number of 
227 collected a total premium in Spain 
amounting to 284,956,521 pesetas in 1929 
which was an increase of 10% over the 
previous year. These figures covering 
all branches of the business have only 
recently become available. 

Most of the increase shown is in life 
and accident insurance. There are in 
force in Spain, according to these figures, 
about 120,000 policies or only one policy 
for each 200 inhabitants. Spain has no 
social insurance and the employer who 
is liable for accidents protects his lia- 
bility through the regular liability insur- 
ance companies. There has been a con- 
siderable expansion of this business. 

Of the total premiums in all lines 
65.83% were collected by 144 Spanish 
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George A. Martin, vice-president Con- 
tinental American, left for Europe last 
week with his family. 

. x 


Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 
for the Penn Mutual in New York City, 
is planning to sail for Europe on August 
8 aboard the Lafayette. It will be his 
first vacation in three years. He ex- 
pects to visit London and Paris. 

oe 


Samuel Bird, head of Talbot, Bird & 
Co., marine underwriters, and president 
of the Universal of Newark, has returned 
to New York after a three months’ trip 
in Europe. 

* * x 

Thomas M. Scott, special agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia, left 
last week on a two months’ tour of 
Europe with his family. 








There has been a consider- 
able increase in the insurance placed 
with native companies, a tendency which 
is attributed to the nationalistic policy 
of Primo de Rivera during the period 
before the revolution. The next largest 
volume went to the French companies 
which numbered twenty-five taking 
16.28% of the premiums. There were 
twenty-four British companies but they 
wrote only 6.41% of the premiums, In- 
surance companies of other countries do- 
ing business in Spain are ten German 
companies, seven Swiss, five Italian, five 
Danish, two Brazilian, and one each from 
Austria, Sweden and Bulgaria. 

Of the 144 Spanish companies, eighty- 
four write exclusively either plate glass 
or sickness benefit. French companies 
have been transacting business in Spain 
for decades and are well established. In 
fact, they are the pioneers of insurance 
in Spain. Their share of the accident 
business is about 30% and of the fire busi- 
ness about 20%. British companies write 
chiefly fire insurance. Only the Gresham 
writes life. The Austrian Phoenix of 
Vienna has started writing life business 
during the past two years following the 
taking over of the business of the Stand- 
ard of Great Britain. The largest com- 
pany is the Union & Fenix Espanola 
which, together with the Catalana, wrote 
35% of the entire fire business. 


companies. 


Henry Rose, most loyal grand gander 
of the Blue Goose, is now back in Balti- 
more after his extensive tour of the 
country during which he visited a large 
number of the local ponds. He says he 
found these ponds flourishing despite 
business conditions and the general 
membership of the organization increas- 
ing. Mr. Rose was away for more than 
three weeks. 

ee & 

P. R. Willemson, secretary of Ster- 
ling Offices, Ltd., of New York and of 
the Lion Fire of New York, sailed Sat- 
urday on the Minnetonka for a long trip 
abroad. He will visit London, Prague 
and Denmark among other places. 

7 


Miss Marion H. McClench, agent at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life and daughter of the former 
president of the company, was presented 
with a suitably engraved wrist watch at 
the final session of the biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs of 
which she is president, held in Rich- 
mond recently. She was nominated for 
re-election as president but declined to 
stand for the office again. 

Se 


John F, Sheeran, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Passaic district of the 
Prudential, has been promoted to super- 
intendent and placed in charge of the 
Orange district of the company. Previ- 
ous to his entering the insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Sheeran was private secretary 
to John J. Roegner, who was at one time 
mayor of Passaic. 

* * 

Miss M. R. Regan, assistant secretary 
of the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
is sailing for Europe next Wednesday, 
July 29, on the Aquitania. She will 
visit England and France, returning to 
New York about September 1. 

* * & 


George Jordan, manager Atlantic ma- 
rine department of the Fireman’s Fund 
at New York, stopped over for two days 
in San Francisco, en route to Carmel, 
Calif., for a vacation holiday. Mr. Jor- 
dan is expected in San Francisco again 
in early August for conferences with 
head office officials before returning to 
his headquarters in New York. 

* * x 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore Companies, to- 
gether with Mrs. Sturm and their son, 
Kenneth E. Sturm, sailed for Europe last 
Friday night on the Conte Biancamano. 
They will return early in September. 

i eo 


Ralph Newton, who has been engaged 
in the insurance business in Trenton, 
N. J., has been appointed personal sec- 
retary to David Baird, Jr., the Repub- 
lican nominee for Governor in New 
Jersey. 

+ +*£ & 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who is now spending his vacation 
with his family at Deep Haven Camp, 
Ashland, N. H., expects to be back in his 
New York office about August 5: 

+ x 


Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
Fore Companies, has returned to New 
York from his cruise to Maine in his 
yacht. Included in the party which made 
the trip with Mr. Haid were Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. William F. Dooley and 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude L. Allen. 

* * 


George Malcolm-Smith of the Travel- 
ers publicity department has written 4 
book which has been brought out by 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago publish- 
ers. The book, “Professor Peckhams 
Adventures in a Drop of Water,” is 4 
children’s novelette telling the exploits 
of a romantic scientist and his friends, 
including an orang-outang, among the 
microscopic creatures in a drop of water. 
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That Great Insurance Pioneer: 
Cuthbert Heath 


One of the most delightful interviews 


I had in London was with Cuthbert 
Eden Heath, well along in years now, 
and somewhat deaf, not going to his 
office every day, and a most charming 
person. It is unanimously the opinion 
of every one in the British insurance 
business that Cuthbert E. Heath has had 
the most inventive mind in the business; 
that his courage as a pioneer has been 
remarkable; that he originated many of 
the non-marine forms. For years he was 
probably the best known man at Lloyd’s. 
He is also the man who put over credit 
insurance. 

Mr. Heath, who is an O. B. E. and a 
D. L., is a son of the late Admiral Sir 
Leopold George Heath and was educated 
at Brighton College and abroad. One 
brother is Sir Herbert Leopold Heath, 
K. C. B., a commander of the Legion of 
Honor and who also has a D. S. M. 
(American). Another brother is Arthur 
Raymond Heath, a prominent lawyer, 
Harrow and Cambridge graduate. A 
half brother is Major General Frederick 
C. Heath-Caldwell. A fourth brother, 
Major General Sir G. H. Heath, died 
eighteen months ago. 

I asked Cuthbert Heath why he was 
willing to take a chance with so manv 
kinds of insurance which no one else 
had previously written. 

“Because I believe that any risk can 
be written if you get the rate,” he an- 
swered, and (after a pause), “if you have 
a flair for underwriting.” 

Curiously enough, although Mr. Heath 
knows many Americans and is an ad- 
mirer of this country, he has been in 
New York City only once, spending just 
six hours here. He met the late H. C. 
Cornwall of Cornwall & Stevens, New 
York brokers, and was invited to go 
moose shooting with him at his camp 
in Canada. They left for Canada in a 
short time. It was the Montagnais hunt- 
ing club in Quebec. 

“I got only one shot at a moose,” he 
said. “The boat rocked somewhat and 


I missed.” 
* * * 
Seeing Walter Carter After Five 
Years 


A lot can happen in five years. 

It was just five years ago that Walter 
Carter, who had been United States at- 
torney for the Royal, a distinguished 
insurance figure and held in high regard 

cre, left this country to return to Eng- 
land. He is now London manager of 
the Royal, head of a very large estab- 
lishment. I found him cheerful, well 
groomed, eager to learn the latest about 
the many friends he had in the states, 
but soon both of us grew low in spirits 

uring the interview because many of 
the men with whom Mr. Carter was as- 
sociated while in this country have died 
Or retired. Some of these deaths had 
ten sudden, most unexpected, particu- 














larly the demise of William Mackintosh, 
manager of the Royal in Eastern States. 
“Mack was one of the finest chaps I 
ever met,” he said. 
Another American we discussed is los- 
ing the sight of his eyes; a second has 
lost the use of his legs. 


* * * 


John A. Campbell Host to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grasse in Berlin 


One of the social events I missed in 
Germany (but it wasn’t my fault because 
I didn’t get an invitation), was the din- 
ner at Traube’s Restaurant, the swanki- 
est and most modern of the new Berlin 
restaurants, given by John A. Campbell, 
vice-president of the Home Fire’ fleet, 
to Arnold Grasse of the Home and Mrs. 
Grasse. A bachelor, a bon vivant, a 
connoisseur, a first-nighter, no one could 
want a finer companion than is Mr. 
Campbell. The Grasses and Campbell 
were booked to see Max Reinhardt’s 
beautiful revival production of “Die 
Schoene Helena” by Offenbach, follow- 
ing the dinner, but when Mr. Campbell 
orders a dinner abroad everything else 
is unimportant and the last act was well 
along its way before the chartreuse had 
arrived. 

A dinner ordered by Mr. Campbell is 
an event. He is not one of those Amer- 
icans who go into a restaurant in Berlin 
and say to the waiter: “What is the 
German for pigs knuckles and sauer- 
kraut? Whatever it is, that’s what I 
want, and if you haven’t any good pigs 
knuckles you can bring me a_ wiener 
schnitzel with a glass of fine old Munich 
on the side.” 

When Mr. Campbell orders a dinner 
in Europe he pays just as much attention 
to it as an actuary does to figuring out 
a new mortality table. He starts with a 
glass of port, 1832 or 1856 preferred. 
After the hors d’oeuvres (Swedish) and 
onion soup (French) he really gets down 
to business and ransacks the larders and 
vineyards of the continent. Sparkling 
burgundy comes at the exact period of 
the meal when it should after which 
there is a glass or two of Rhine vintage, 
either Bodenheimer, Hocheimer, Deides- 
heimer, Niersteiner, Geisenheimer or 
Rudesheimer. Mr. Campbell knows all 
of them. The wind-up is either Na- 
poleon brandy or chartreuse. When you 
have concluded the dinner you not only 
know that you have dined but the world 
looks very cheerful. A peculiar thing 
from an American viewpoint about these 
long European dinners with wine is that 
one leaves the table perfectly sober and 
at peace and happiness with the world. 
When Campbell is the host you don’t 
think so much of your next engagement 
as you do about when Campbell is going 
to play host again. 

After the dinner Mr. and Mrs. Grasse 
were not in the mood to see Max Rein- 
hardt’s show; also, they had to catch a 
train to Nuremberg. They enjoyed old 
Nuremberg very much, the frankfurters 
and beer which all the tourists there 
drink being in quite contrast to the 
Traube dinner. 





Harold Warner Meets Jo Davidson 


Walking through the Mayfair Hotel I 
met Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal, who had been on a 
visit to Liverpool. We went over to 
take a look at Jo Davidson’s busts of 
literary celebrities and had the privilege 
of meeting Jo and hearing him sparkle. 
The world’s greatest sculptor, he is also 
the most entertaining of raconteurs. 
Lots of people enjoy his stories as much 
as they do his work. Few people lead 
more interesting lives. He did a bust 
of John D. Rockefeller at the latter’s 
home in Pocantico Hills; was Otto 
Kahn’s guest on a yacht traveling 
through the Grecian archipelago; and 
has played bridge with Marshal Lyautey. 
He lives in Paris, but knows more Amer- 


* icans than most Americans do. 


Mr. Warner and I liked best his busts 
of Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy and 
Rudyard Kipling. 

x * x 
Macnabb and Mountain Still Talking 
of U. S. Trip 


When I met Hugh Macnabb, foreign 
manager of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, with whom I had trotted 
about in the states during his recent trip 
here, he was still talking of his experi- 
ences in this country when he took a 
six weeks’ trip, going as far as the Coast, 
with Brian Mountain of his company. 
It is a pleasure to meet two such enthu- 
siastic individuals as Messrs, Macnabb 
and Mountain; two men who speak so 
highly of America and appreciate so 
much the people and the institutions of 
this country. Probably the high spot of 
the American visit of Messrs. Macnabb 
and Mountain was the tour of Holly- 
wood under the guidance of Sam Beh- 
rendt, the chain lightning clicker of the 
insurance world there. Sam _ knows 
everyone in Hollywood from Marlene 
Dietrich to Extra Girl No. 600, who may 
be a dumbbell intellectually but is a rat- 
tling good dancer. Messrs. Macnabb and 
Mountain did not do any dancing in 
Hollywood, but they met many of the 
most interesting celebrities there. 

+e = 4 


E. A. Brownell Will Be Liked 
Over Here 


Just before he left England for Aus- 
tralia to wind up his affairs in that 
country I spent an evening at dinner and 
the theatre with E. A. Brownell who had 
just been elected president of the West- 
ern Assurance and British America, To- 
ronto. For many years Mr. Brownell 
kad been the Australian manager of the 
Western Assurance. He also has had a 
close association with the wool business 
in the Antipodes. Mr. Brownell is 
friendly, amiable, modest, and will get 
along well with Canadians and Amer- 
icans. 

* *k * 


Lunching with Rendtorff 


One of the most interesting luncheons 
which I attended was in the Pickwick 
room of an ancient London inn as guest 
of A. Rendtorff of the Sterling Offices, 
Ltd. This room, loved by Dickens ad- 
mirers, is used every noon exclusively 
by Mr. Rendtorff, his associates and 
guests, and many of the most prominent 
insurance men in the world have been 
entertained there by Mr. Rendtorff. 

The firm of A. F. Pearson & Co. was 
amalgamated with the Sterling Offices, 
Ltd., in 1918. Sterling Offices, Ltd., was 
registered in 1917 to take over the rein- 
surance business of A. Rendtorff, which 
was founded in 1912. Mr. Rendtorff, a 
British subject of Danish origin, received 
his first insurance education in a gen- 
eral insurance firm in Copenhagen. The 
firm represented the Central Insurance 
Co., now allied with the L. & L. & G) 
the London Assurance and the State 
(now allied with the Royal Exchange). 
In due course Mr. Rendtorff was trans- 
ferred from Copenhagen to the head 
office of the Central Insurance Co. in 
London and it was there that he was 
first brought into contact with reinsur- 
ance treaties. 

He later became foreign superintend- 


ent of the Legal Insurance Co. in Lon- 
don (now allied with the Royal), and 
left that company in 1912 to start busi- 
ness as a reinsurance manager and in- 
termediary, He is a world traveler, 
knows insurance people in all countries. 

In 1916 Robert Miller Maclaren joined 
Mr. Rendtorff’s staff to take charge of 
the accident reinsurance department. He 
is one of the very first officials in Eng- 
land to devote special attention to the 
development. of the reinsurance side of 
the accident business. In 1929 he retired 
from the firm. 

On the amalgamation of A. F. Pearson 
& Co. with Sterling Offices, Ltd., A. F. 
Pearson retired from active business and 
Frederick Smith, a partner, became a 
director and shareholder in Sterling 
Offices, Ltd., remaining until his death 
in 1921. Among Sterling directors are 
W. R. Beavis, who joined the staff of 
Heckscher & Pearson in 1881; R. W. 
Reid, a Scottish solicitor, who is a grad- 
uate of Aberdeen University; S. Bart- 
lett, who started in his insurance career 
with the Ocean Accident & Guarantee; 
A. W. Lennox Robertson, in charge of 
the Far Eastern business, who was man- 
ager of the Japan branch of the Sun 
with headquarters in Tokio; and W. 
Rendtorff, who is Mrs. A. Rendtorff, one 
of the first women to join the board of 
a London firm. The foreign superin- 
tendent is V. R. Willemson, who has 
lived in many countries. 

* * * 


Seeing Elephants, Lions and Tigers 
from a Luncheon Table 

Since my return several people have 
asked me if I met Oscar Thieme of the 
Rossia, and closely associated with the 
Iduna-Germania, while I was in Berlin. 
For six years he lived in Hartford. I 
met Mr. Thieme on several occasions 
and had the pleasure of going with him 
to one of those restaurants in the Berlin 
Zoo at which you arrive after passing a 
long lane of lions, tigers, elephants, 
camels and giraffes. On the way in we 
stopped a moment to see the lion and 
tiger cubs and baby elephants. There 
are more animals born in captivity in 
Berlin than any place outside of the 
jungles. There are even baby chimpan- 
zees although no chimpanzee lives long 
in captivity. 

It seemed strange to find a corking 
good restaurant in a zoological garden, 
but Thieme knows his Berlin and I will 
match the place he took me with John 
A. Campbell’s Traube’s. 

Mr. Thieme is the picture of health 
and good spirits, a most hospitable per- 
son, and one of the most able of Ger- 
man insurance men. 

+e ie 


British Brokers Have Commission 
Problems, Too 

The Corporation of Insurance Brok- 
ers, London, has its own commission 
problems also. In the report of the Coun- 
cil of the corporation the following state- 
ment is made on commission on motor 
business: 

“On an announcement that as from the 
inception of the Road Traffic Act, com- 
mission on motorcycle business would be 
reduced, the Council approached the Ac- 
cident Offices Association protesting 
against any reduction. The corporation 
claimed that motor insurance business 
placed with Offices by experienced in- 
surance brokers involved to those Offices 
a lower expense ratio than such business 
otherwise obtained. Even at the old 
rates of commission, an established brok- 
er giving real service to his clients was 
able to make only a small margin of net 
profit. The corporation suggested that 
if motor insurance was not paying the 
companies, the brokers who were doing 
really effective work should not be penal- 
ized in consequence. To do anything 
to stem the flow of business from the 
most efficient source would hardly seem 
to be a means of improving the situa- 
tion.” 
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To Test Oklahoma’s 
New Licensing Rule 


FINANCIAL COMPANIES BARRED 





Head of One Company Whose Applica- 
tion Is Denied Will Carry 
Fight Through Courts 





A test case on the Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Board’s new policy will probably 
result from the board’s refusal to grant 
a license to A, J. Hamel, head of the 
Investors’ Mortgage Co. of Tulsa. The 
license was refused on the grounds that 
Hamel is writing insurance on property 
in which he is alleged to be interested. 
The newly adopted policy of the insur- 
ance board, which was promulgated un- 
der Section 6750 of the compiled statutes, 
is to deny right to do an insurance busi- 
ness in Oklahoma, to bond and mortgage 
companies, finance corporations, and 
others who loan money and compel the 
borrower to buy insurance from their 
companies. 

The board alleges that Hamil has been 
using his insurance agency for this pur- 
pose. Hamil, through his attorneys, no- 
tified the board that they will appeal to 
the courts and will carry the case to the 
state supreme court and through the 
United States Supreme Court if neces- 
sary, to test the legality of the board’s 
general order and the constitutionality 
of the statute. 

The order refusing to renew Hamil’s 
insurance license, in part says: 

“In the opinion of the board members, 
Mr. Hamil is not a proper person to be 
licensed because of the fact that he is 
only a part time agent; is not actively 
engaged in the insurance business; and 
that he is writing insurance on prop- 
erty in which he is interested in viola- 
tion of Section 6,750 compiled statutes 
of Oklahoma.” The board members 
claim that he is operating the Investors 
Mortgage Co. and the Investors Secur- 
ity Co. and that each borrower has to 
take out insurance to protect his loans; 
and that Hamel compelled them to take 
out their insurance through his agency, 
which the board holds is illegal. 

The fate of the Morris Plan banks and 
similar institutions which loan money 
and insist that borrowers take insurance 
as part of the cost of making the loan, 
will be settled if a court test is made. 





NEW JERSEY CITY AGENCY 
of Pavonia Fire Organize Con- 
to Operate Independently of 

Company’s Business 

A new insurance agency with a capital 
of one thousand shares has been organ- 
ized in Jersey City by James A. Mets, 
vice-president; George W. Bloodgood, 
secretary, and Fred L. Bloodgood, treas- 
urer, of the Pavonia Fire of Jersey City. 
The agency will be operated independ- 
ently of the Pavonia Fire and will in no 
way effect the official standing of those 
who have organized the agency, which 
has just been appointed state agents for 
the Dubuque Fire & Marine. 

All three members of the new agency 
are well known in insurance and politi- 
cal circles in New Jersey. Mr. 
previous to his becoming connected with 
the Pavonia, was affiliated with Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen, while Fred L. Blood- 
good, was formerly private secretary to 
Governor A. Harry Moore and is now 
clerk of the Supreme Court. George W. 
Bloodgood has been in the insurance 
field in Hudson County for a number 
of years. 


Officials 


cern; 


POSTPONE AMERICAN MEETING 

The special meeting of stockholders of 
the American of Newark which was to 
have been held last. Tuesday for the 


Mets, . 
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To Hasten Decision 
In Separation Case 


ORAL ARGUMENTS ON JULY 31 





Defendant Companies in Nebraska Con- 
troversy Oppose Filing of Briefs; 
Deny Accusations 





Insurance Commissioner Lee Herd- 
man of Nebraska has directed that oral 
arguments be heard next Friday, July 31, 
in the case involving alleged separation 
of mixed fire insurance agencies in that 
state. Hearings were held last week at 
Lincoln at which time the insurance com- 
panies charged with violating the state 
law against combinations for clearing 
mixed agencies denied that there was any 
conspiracy to enforce separation. The 
defendant companies are members of the 
Western Underwriters Association which 
has been in favor of separation in states 
where that policy is permissible. 

Commissioner Herdman ordered the 
oral arguments on July 31 after the state 
agents of the defendants objected to a 
proposed submission of the case on 
briefs. This might delay a decision of 
the commissioner until September, the 
defendants contended, pointing out that 
meanwhile they would be held under a 
cloud of suspicion, The commissioner 
said last week that his decision in any 
event would not be final, the approval 
of the governor of Nebraska being re- 
quired in addition. 

I. J. Dunn, attorney for the defendants, 
declared that under a Federal district 
court decision in the case of Niagara Fire 
et al against Cornell. a decree of injunc- 
tion was issued in 1901 restraining state 
officers from enforcing the state law 
against agreements between insurance 
companies on the ground that it was un- 
constitutional. However, he said the 
companies were not fighting the com- 
plaint along that line. 

Other witnesses for the defense con- 
tended that while they favored separa- 
tion they were not enforcing such in Ne- 
braska by agreement. Where companies 
did withdraw from mixed agencies it was 
generally because other companies were 
paying higher commissions and getting 
the preferred business. To offset this 
individual companies were acting to pro- 
tect themselves by getting out of such 
agencies and entering offices where the 
competition was on a more even basis 
commissionwise. 








purpose of amending the charter so as 
to permit the company to write oil burn- 
er smudge insurance has been postponed 
until September 15. 





HAROLD WARNER DUE TODAY 

Harold Warner, United States mana- 
ger of the Royal and the L. & L. & G, 
will arrive in this country on the Aqui- 
tania today after a visit to the head of- 
fices of those companies in England. 





requiring special arrangements. 


as great, if not greater, than ever. 





THe New JoHN HANcock PLAN 
for maintaining the FAMILY INCOME 


A ways the main purpose of the life 
insurance policy has been to protect dependents—usually wife and children. 
When the children reach the period of self-support, a part of this protection is 
not so necessary; but it is all necessary during the period of greatest dependency. 


Many insurance plans have been devised for taking care of children during 
such years, especially to provide means for completing their education, at least 
through high school; generally through college. 


Recently the demand for a secured monthly income during this dependency 
period, in addition to the essential clean-up fund, has grown to an extent 
To meet this demand and simplify the plan, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company offers its Family Income 
Provision attached to new and existing policies in the form of a rider. 


Many investment and life insurance programs have been interrupted or 
changed by economic conditions; but individual and family responsibility is just 
Recognizing these facts we offer this oppor- 
tunity to have the effectiveness of existing insurance materially increased for 
the dependency epriod at moderate cost. 





Li-FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
For those who may be interested in details, our pamphlet, 
“Income for the Family” will be furnished on application. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Van Scehaick Tells Taxi 
Carriers to Behave 





HE GIVES NEW LIST OF RULES 





Can’t Circulate False Information; Must 
Watch Acquisition Cost; No 
Indirect Rebates 





Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
called in the companies writing taxicab 
insurance on Wednesday and told them 
that they would have to live up to the 
following rules which the Department 
has prescribed: 

(1) The dissemination of untrue information 
derogatory to an insurance carrier’s own finan- 
cial condition whether by rumor, innuendo or 
statement, direct or indirect, is a fraudulent 
practice. The participation therein by officers, 
directors, or employes is regarded by. the De- 
partment as misconduct. Any company indulg- 
ing in such a practice or countenancing it will 
be deemed by the Department to be conducting 
a business that is hazardous to its policyholders 
and to the public. 

(2) It is deemed by the Department to be 
financially unsafe for companies writing this 
class of business to sustain an acquisition cost 
greater than 5% of the premium charges. In 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1930 


$1,000,000.00 
1,276,758.29 
235,530.00 
2,172,133.30 
4,684,421.59 





Central Bureau Shows 
Excellent Results 


PREMIUMS DUE SHOW DECLINE 





Manager Mowry Reports for February; 
Casualty Decrease Offsets Slight 
Gain in Fire Premiums 





In spite of the poor business condi- 
tions in the New York City area the 
amount of so-called free insurance in ef- 
fect is showing a decline rather than a 
rapid increase as might well be the case. 
The fact that this increase has not come 
about is due in large measure to the ef- 
fective operation of the Central Bureau 
which, under the direction of Manager 
Benjamin R. Mowry, maintains steady 
pressure upon brokers who permit 
earned premiums to go uncollected for 
more than a specified period. 

For the month of February in the fire 
classes the unpaid premium items show 
an increase over the same month of 1930 
of slightly under 6%, the number of 
items being 8,190 in February this year 
as compared with 7,747 in the. same 
month last year. This is an increase of 
443. In dollars the unpaid earned pre- 
miums were $34,909 as against $33,592 in 
February, 1930, an increase of less 
than 4%. 

There is a better showing for the cas- 
ualty business. The number of Febru- 
ary items this year numbered 4,385, an 
increase of 264, but the amount of un- 
paid premiums was $102,978 as against 
$105,280 for the corresponding month of 
1930. This decrease of $2,301 in the cas- 
ualty field more than offsets the fire in- 
crease and brings the total for both down 
$985. Mr. Mowry and his staff are to be 
congratulated on the efficient work the 
Central Bureau is performing so con- 
stantly. 

Manager Mowry in his report to Chair- 
man Herbert E. Maxson,. vice-president 
of the America Fore Companies, which 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Chief Richard A. Brennan Aided by Staff 
of Capable Attorneys; Bureau Endowed 
With Broad Powers 


At 80 Centre Street in New York City, 
recently moved from 110 William Street, 
is to be found an extremely important 


organization, the Liquidation Bureau of 
the New York State Department of In- 
surance. The law has granted a_ far 
broader function than mere “liquidation” 
to the bureau. Power has been awarded 
even to the extent of stepping in and 
actually conducting any kind of insur- 
ance business. 

Since the law creating the bureau was 
enacted in 1909 the Insurance Depart- 
ment has assumed control of and man- 
aged the affairs of 142 organizations. At 
the present time the affairs of forty-one 
companies are pending, the balance hav- 
ing been disposed of by the close of 1930. 
All types of corporations and every line 
of the insurance business is represented 
by the organizations, which have varied 
in size from small co-operative live-stock 
companies, with neither assets nor writ- 
ten records, to large corporate insurers 
with millions of dollars of assets. In- 
cluded have been non-insurance organi- 
zations, better known as “bootleg” com- 
panies. 


Staff of the Bureau 


Forty-two members make up the staff 
of the bureau. In charge is Richard A. 
Brennan who has two titles: chief of the 
bureau and special deputy superintendent 
of insurance. Mr. Brennan was appoint- 
ed this year, following the resignation of 
Clarence C: Fowler, who made a notable 
head of the bureau for many years and 
was a large factor in its success. 

Mr. Brennan has achieved a reputation 
as a liquidator. For some years he was 
associated with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, until in October, 1925, when 
he went with the Banking Department of 
the State of New York as an examiner. 
Three years ago he became special dep- 
uty superintendent of banks in charge of 
various liquidations, and has been in 
charge of the liquidation of the Chelsea 

sank & Trust ‘Co., the World Exchange 
Bank and other banks taken over by the 
Banking Department. 

Seven able attorneys assist Mr. Bren- 
nan. Their work consists chiefly in han- 
dling the numerous details of liquidation 





MRS. PINCKNEY E. GLANTZBERG 








and trying cases. They are Joseph G. 
Bill, who is first assistant to Special Dep- 


uty Brennan; John M. Downes, Mrs. 
Pinckney E. Glantzberg, Samuel Kos- 
man, Edgard McLoughlin, Charles J. 


Mylod and Edgar Pitske. 
Real Aid to Creditors 


A heavy expenditure of time and en- 
ergy is required in this process of liqui- 
dation and here is where the legal staff 
Although the 


of the bureau functions. 


Photo Underwood & Underwood 
RICHARD A. BRENNAN 


process is usually a prolonged one and 
company creditors are inclined to become 
impatient the bureau’s work acts to the 
distinct advantage of these creditors. 
Sometimes when a company goes into 
liquidation it is only able to pay as low 
as five cents on the dollar, whereas after 
the investigation the bureau will bring 
this amount up to perhaps seventy-five 
cents on the dollar. 


Much of the work of the attorneys is 


M. DOWNES 


JOHN 


EW YORK LIQUIDATION BUREAU 


PERSONALITIES 


similar in nature although individual as- 
signments are taken care of by Mrs. 
Glantzberg, who handles the collection of 
assessments, and by Mr. Kosman, who 
handles bail-bond cases. Mr. Downes 
has had the difficult job on his hands of 
straightening out the problems incidental 
to liquidating the United States branches 
of Russian insurance companies. No 
identical situation having existed before 
there was no precedent to work on. A 
decision directly affecting the affairs of 





JOSEPH G. BILL 
the Russian companies was handed down 
in February. 

In brief, this is the procedure in liqui- 
dation. A petition and order to show 
cause are formed. Then the application 
for the order of liquidation is brought 
before the Supreme Court for hearing 
and if the court grants the application 
the bureau proceeds to take entire pos- 
session of the company, becoming owner 
of all its property. Assets are gathered 


SAMUEL KOSMAN 


together and liabilities worked out and 
the bureau then files a report with the 
Supreme Court listing these assets and 
liabilities. Also listed are the claims pre- 
sented against the company. At this 
point the claimants have their oppor- 
tunity to file objections, this often re- 
sulting in hearings on objections before 
a referee appointed by the court. A de- 
cision is rendered, thus closing matters, 
unless an appeal is made by either party 
concerned. 


The Bureau’s Attorneys 


Here are given in brief the careers of 
the attorneys who handle the legal work 
of the bureau. 


Joseph G. Bill, who is first assistant 
to Mr. Brennan, is the attorney of rec- 
ord. He was educated at Brooklyn Col- 
lege Preparz tory School and at Fordham 
University, where he won his arts and 
law degrees, graduating in 1925. Mr. 
Bill then entered the law office of Rich- 


ards, Smyth & Conway and when this 
firm dissolved, stayed with Albert Con- 
way. When Mr. Conway was made su- 


perintendent of insurance Mr. Bill be- 
came his confidential secretary and also 
conducted many hearings. In September, 
1929, he became associated with the 
Liquidation Bureau as a counsel. 

When at Fordham Mr. Bill played on 
the varsity football team and took part 
in other athletic activities. He is now 
active in the affairs of the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Law- 
yers’ Club, Elks, Castle Beach Club and 
st. Albans Golf Club. 

John M. Downes was educated in the 
New York City schools. In 1907 he be- 
came chief clerk in the Transfer Tax 
Appraiser’s office of New York County, 
and shortly afterwards began the study 
of law, attending classes at Fordham 
University. He was admitted to the bar 
in June, 1915, at which time he was do- 
ing legal work in the Department of 
Commissioner of Records’ office. In this 
capacity Mr. Downes had charge of a 
huge undertaking, namely, the arrange- 
ment, preservation and restoration of the 
old court records of New York County. 
On December 1, 1918, Mr. Downes en- 
tered private practice in New York City, 


EDGAR PITSKE 
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continuing until 1925 when he joined the 
bureau, taking charge of the liquidation 


of the United States branches of the 
Russian insurance companies. 

Mrs. Pinckney Estes Glantzberg is a 
graduate of Erskine College of South 
Carolina and of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School. She taught school 
in her home state, South Carolina, and 
became bursar at Winthrop College prior 
to taking up the study of law. Follow- 
ing graduation from Penn, she practiced 
law in New York City and won a civil 
service appointment as assistant corpora- 
tion counsel. However, she never took 
the appointment as the Liquidation Bu- 
reau offer came at this time and she ac- 
cepted. She has been with the bureau 
seven years. 

In addition to her bureau work Mrs. 
Glantzberg has been extremely active in 
a great number of women’s clubs and 
has done considerable public speaking. 
Here are a few of her memberships: Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fession Women’s Clubs, American Bar 
\ssociation, New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation, Dixie Club, Society for Political 
Study, New York City Panhellennic, 
Women’s Civic Organization, American 
Association of University Women, and 
\merican Academy of Social and Po- 
litical Science. 

Samuel Kosman, following study at 
New York University, entered the law 
office of Max Silverstein, a well known 
New York City attorney. He continued 
studying law on the side,.and in June, 
1926, passed his bar examinations. He 
then opened his own office to practice 
law, continuing in this capacity until Oc- 
tober, 1929, when he received his appoint- 
ment to the bureau. 

Away from the office Mr. Kosman 
takes an interest in charitable work, 
plays golf and tennis. He is a member 
of the Improved Order of Redmen, the 
New York County Lawyer’s Association 
and the New York Federation of Chari- 
ties. 

Career of McLoughlin 
McLoughlin 
Holy College in 1924 and from 
Fordham Law School in 1927. He was 
then admitted to the bar in New York 
state and went into practice for himself 
in Brooklyn. In June, 1930, he became as- 
sociated with the Liquidation Bureau and 
has done considerable trial work while 
there. Mr. McLoughlin’s clubs include 
the Holy Cross of New York, University 
Club, Lawyers’ Club of Brooklyn, Bel- 
mar Golf Club, and he is a member of 
the Brooklyn Bar Association. 

Charles J. Mylod won his B. A. degree 
at Columbia University in 1925, and com- 
pleted the Fordham law course in 1928. 
He practiced law in Brooklyn until June, 
1930, when he joined the Liquidation Bu- 
reau. Following his graduation from Co- 
lumbia Mr. Mylod worked for a short 
time in the law office of John P. Smith, 
attorney for the Liberty Mutual. 

\ member of the Theta Delta Chi fra- 
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ternity, Mr. Mylod is also active in the 
affairs of the Brooklyn Lawyers’ Club 
and the Brooklyn Bar Association. He 
also finds time to teach economics and 
government at St. Johns: College in 
3rooklyn, the preparatory school he at- 
tended prior to entering Columbia. 


Edgar Pitske has had more than twen- 
ty-five years’ experience in the law pro- 
fession. Following graduation from Trin- 
ity School in New York City, he attend- 
ed and won three degrees from Columbia 
University and was admitted to the bar 
in 1905. He was associated with several 
important law firms prior to opening his 
own office to practice. About 1916 he 
joined the Liquidation Bureau and was 
with it at the time, in fact, when Clar- 
ence Fowler became chief deputy. Mr. 
Pitske was a member of the same law 
class at Columbia as were the two dep- 
uties who preceded Mr. Fowler, Fred C. 
Dunham and James Moses Wright. He 
left the bureau in 1918 and rejoined it 
again in 1926. 

Mr. Pitske takes an interest in the af- 
fairs of the Liederkranz and other Ger- 
man societies in New York. He is also 
an active Mason, a member of the Nas- 
sau Boat Club, and a deacon and trustee 
of the Lutheran Church of the Advent in 
New York City. 


Agents Back Plan 
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stands today the wonder and admiration 
of the world.” 

Since the announcement was made two 
weeks ago that this Insurance Executives 
Association was being organized there 
has been much favorable comment heard 
in New York insurance circles. The pur- 
pose of this new body to maintain proper 
practices and to prevent where possible 
direct and indirect violations of the rules 
and regulations of regional organizations 
is distinctly praiseworthy in the opinion 
of those who have discussed this new 
move. 

Another matter of comment is the fact 
that the name of the new organization 
is the Insurance Executives Association 
and does not contain the word “Fire” 
which would limit its scope. The feeling 
prevails that a great while will not pass 
after the organization is completed this 
autumn before the casualty and surety 
executives and likewise those in the ma- 
rine and transportation fields will be in- 
vited to join. 

There is general realization now of the 
fact that the main branches of the in- 
surance business other than life are not 
nearly as independent of one another as 
they were twenty years ago. Today fire, 
casualty and marine companies or offices 
are often controlled by the same inter- 
ests with the same chief officers. Most 
leaders believe that there cannot be 
strict control of one field without similar 
control in others because it has been 
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well demonstrated in the last few years 
that lack of control anywhere along the 
line almost completely upsets whatever 
stabilization has been achieved in other 
directions by painstaking methods. 





J. C. KINNETT’S NEW POST 

J. Cecil Kinnett has accepted appoirit- 
ment as agency superintendent of the B. 
P. Carter general agency at Richmond, 
Va., effective August 1. This is a new- 
ly created position. Since the first of 
the year Mr. Kinnett has been examiner 
in southern territory for the National 
Union. For three years before forming 
that connection he was agency superin- 
tendent for R. D. Coughanour & Sons, 
general agency at Dallas, Tex. He start- 
ed his insurance career with A. H. Tur- 
ner, manager at Atlanta for a group of 
companies. He was with the Turner of- 
fice for ten years, rising from the post 
of clerk to that of chief examiner. He 
is a brother of F. M. Kinnett, agency su- 
perintendent for that office. 





40 YEARS WITH T. Y. BROWN 

Walter V. Bendle has completed forty 
years with the T. Y. Brown & Co. agen- 
cy. He started as an office boy for the 
late T. Y. Brown on July 18, 1891, and 
today is in charge of the accounting de- 
partment of the New York branch office 
of the Glens Falls and of T. Y. Brown 
& Co. Mr. Bendle’s anniversary was 
celebrated by the office last Saturday. 





OPENS OWN AGENCY 


E. S. Nicholson, for the past twenty 
years an executive of the general in- 
surance house of H. E. Rose Co., Ltd., 
of St. Catherines, Ont., has opened a 
business under his own name in that 
Buffalo suburb. He plans insurance in 
practically all its major forms. 
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Protect Your Assured—from such loss in the Hanover or Fulton 
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VIRGINIA FIRE LOSSES 

Forest fires which swept over 113,000 
acres of privately owned land in sixty 
Virginia counties during the first six 
months of 1931 caused a direct tangible 
property loss of $180,000, according to 
reports from fire wardens to Chapin 
Jones, state forester. One hundred and 
seventy-two fires were attributed to in- 
cendiaries, fifty-two to sparks from rail- 
road locomotives, and forty-two to camp- 
ers. Lumbering operations and miscel- 
laneous and unknown causes accounted 
for the remainder. 





OPENS BROOKLYN OFFICE 

To facilitate the handling of its Brook- 
lyn business the Crescent Brokerage 
Corporation, of which Gustave A. Blu- 
menreiter is president, has opened a 
Brooklyn office at 3607 Fourth Avenue, 
near 86th Street, under the direction of 
Claude F. Jantzen; thus adding another 
link to their nationwide organization. It 
is Mr. Blumenreiter’s belief that the es- 
tablishment of a Brooklyn office will give 
to the Brooklyn clients of the Crescent 
Brokerage Corporation immediate and 
complete local service. 





BUFFALO AGENCY FORMED 

Charles H. Tugwell, Samuel D. Brown 
and Leslie H. Damerow of Wilson, a 
Buffalo suburb, have formed the Wilson 
Insurance Agency. 





CHICAGO F. & M. IN VA. 

The Chicago Fire & Marine has en- 
tered Virginia with principal office at 
Suffolk in charge of F. W. and H. A. 
Jones. 





STATE OF PA. DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 9% 
which was payable July 15. 





$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles w. Higley, Pres. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of levlernsce Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY. FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
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] ; — PAUL L HAID. President T 
Eighty Maiden Lane, THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY Be New York . N.Y. 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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Background Of A British Executive 


C. H. Falloon, President of Chartered Insurance Institute and 
General Manager of Atlas Assurance, a Man of Culture, 
Travel and Broad Insurance Experience 


Cecil H. Falloon, who was recently 
elected president of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, the great British educa- 
tional organization under whose auspices 
so many of the most intelligent young 
men in the insurance offices are taking 
examinations, spent his entire business 
career with the Atlas, having joined it 
in 1896 in its West End branch. 

Coming from a long line of clerics, in- 
cluding a Bishop—many generations of 
them, in fact—he decided to go into bus- 
iness instead of into the church. His 
education had been a very good one: 
Bristol Grammar School,  Blundells 
School, Tiverton; Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Four years after joining the 
company he was transferred to the for- 
eign department at the Head Office. In 
1903 he went out to the Far East as an 
inspector and for ten years traveled in 
that extremely interesting part of the 
world. He was regarded as one of the 
most able of the younger insurance men 
in the Orient. 


Bombay Manager 


In 1914 he was elevated to manager 
at Bombay, a post he held two years. 
It was then decided he would be brought 
back to the head office and was given 
the title of assistant secretary. Two 
years later he was appointed secretary 
and joint fire manager and his elevation 
to the general management was on July 
1, 1918. 

None of the British insurance men has 





CECIL H. FALLOON 

greater personal popularity. His broad 
culture, extensive traveling, keen knowl- 
edge of business and economic conditions 
world-wide, as well as his insurance abil- 
ities, have all helped in building an in- 
ternational insurance reputation of the 


Agency Writing Full 
Valued Auto Covers 


ORIGINAL COST THE_ BASIS 





No Deductions for Depreciation and 
Age; Only Carefully Selected 
Assureds Are Eligible 





Much interest has been manifested in 
automobile underwriting circles of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in a letter sent out by E. S. 


Tachau & Sons, Louisville local agent, 
in which this agency offers to underwrite 
the full paid value of automobiles, and 
pay losses on that basis, regardless of 
depreciation. The plan is not new. 
Tachau & Sons have been using it for 
two years and eight months. During the 
first year the business was re-insured, 
having been written into the Tachau 
owned company, the Louisville Fire & 








first rank. 

In 1925 Mr. Falloon was elected presi- 
dent of the London Insurance Institute. 
For two years he was chairman of the 
Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage and was 
first president of the Insurance Benevo- 
lent Fund. Both the Orphanage and the 
Benevolent Fund found in him a sym- 
pathetic sponsor and a man who worked 
hard in their interests. 

In 1928 he was also elected president 
of the London Insurance Office Football 
Association, a post he held two years. 
After being elected president of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute at its re- 
cent convention in Norwich, England, he 
made a speech at the banquet which 
made a very fine impression upon every- 
body present because of its keen analy- 
sis of insurance conditions. 
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Marine, which reinsured all of it, and 
watched results closely. That first year 
showed a 16% loss ratio on an earned 
premium basis. 

A well-known New York company has 
been selling fire and theft on automo- 
biles on such a plan for years. The idea 
was introduced a number of years ago, 
Tachau & Son are using the same gen- 
eral plan in its own agency, and in small 
town agencies in which it has planted the 
Louisville Fire & Marine. After its first 
year’s trial on a reinsurance basis the 
Tachau interests were satisfied as to its 
soundness. They found that a number 
of companies were perfectly willing to 
reinsure the maximum limit plan of 
writing autos, but wouldn’t write it 
themselves. 

A letter, dated July 9, on stationery of 
E, S. Tachau & Sons, local agents, sent 
to a selected list, read: 

Letter to Prospects 

“You may have a car two years old 
that cost $1,500, and you may have it in 
perfect condition. It is as good for your 
purpose as a new car and if you lose it 
you must invest $1,500 for a new one. 

“Your insurance agent has told you 
that you cannot get more than $750 of 
insurance on this car, so you buy a pol- 
icy on January 1 for $750. On Septem- 
ber 1 your car is stolen. You have paid 
for $750 of insurance but you cannot ex- 
pect to receive this much, for your car 
has depreciated perhaps $250 in the in- 
tervening eight months. 

“On a car worth $1,500 to you, you re- 
ceive perhaps $500 from the insurance 
company, or just about 33% of the 
amount it becomes necessary to invest 
in a new car. 

“There are many reasons for this pro- 
cedure, but we contend that it is un- 
fortunate, to say the least, that the good 
careful insurance risk must be penalized 
for the faults of others. 

“We have worked out a method for 
overcoming this condition. We will sell 
you a policy for any amount of insurance 
you want, up to the original cost of the 
car, regardless of its age. And what is 
more, we will pay you in full up to the 
amount of insurance you carry, regard- 
less of the time of the loss. 

“The rates are the same as charged by 
all other companies. This applies to both 
private cars, or to transportation units— 
that is to say fleets. 

“Yours very truly 
“E. S. TACHAU & SONS, 
“By (Signed by E. S. Tachau). ” 

Several thousand copies of this letter 
have been sent out, and have created 
widespread interest among owners. 
Some have sent their copies to their 
agents, asking for information. Agents in 
some cases have turned copies over to 
their field men, or sent them to company 
offices, and some field men have secured 
copies and mailed them to home offices 
marked “For Your Information.” 





Central Bureau 
(Continued from Page 16) 


is also filed with the New York State 
Insurance Department, says that the Bu- 
reau has filed with the complaint bu- 
reau of the Department a list of sixty- 
six brokers who had failed to give satis- 
factory explanations of the unpaid 
earned premiums still outstanding which 
were charged against their accounts. This 
represents a drop of forty-two items and 
twenty-two in the number of brokers 
against whom similar charges were made 
last year. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 
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jr! Semi-annual Statement 
- July 1, 1931 
the Cash Capital 
ss : $24,000,000.00 
ot Fire, Automobile, Net Surplus 
ts— ° . $36.398,755.35 
: Marine and allied (Accumulated over 78 years) 
ae forms of Insurance Surplus to Policyholders 
ted $60,398,755.35 
helt Additional Funds 
to | $38,936,368.00 
any yi (Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 
fices Reserved 
i for miscellaneous accounts, taxes, 
: dividends, and other obligations 
$12,754,865.55 
Assets 
Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested 
or current balances payable when due 
$112,089,988.90 
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Snails Fore porn 
Total $235,191,253 


SMALL DECLINE IS SHOWN 
Net Surplus of the Six Fire and One 


Casualty Companies Totals 
$79,030,360 








The America Fore Companies on June 
30 had total assets of $285,191,253, re- 
serves of $109,805,861, capital of $46,355,- 
032 and net surplus of $79,030,360. These 
figures show only a moderate reduction 
from those issued at the close of 1930. 
Following are the statements of the in- 
dividual companies: 

American Eagle Fire—July 1: Total 
assets, $13,638,036, against $14,196,687 on 
January 1. Bond and stock investments, 
$11,972,368, against $12,420,455 on Janu- 
ary 1. Net surplus, $6,091,048, against 
$6,163,179. 

Continental—July 1: Total assets, $85,- 
225,089, against $88,389,396 on January 1. 
Bonds and_ stocks, $77,429,822, against 
$81,214,454. Net surplus, $32,395,475, 
against $34,972,752. 

Fidelity & Casualty—July 1: Total as- 
sets, $38,052,198, against $38,359,924 on 
January 1. Bonds and stocks, $28,053,232, 
against $26,512,985. Net surplus, $2,694,- 
26, against $3,837,161. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire—July 1: Total as- 
sets, $68,192,496, against $71,200,276 on 
January 1. Bonds and stocks, $61,841,- 
691, against $65,091,787. Net surplus, 
$26,675,532, against $28,867,144. 

First American Fire—July 1: Total as- 
sets, $3,935,190, against $3,977,823 on Jan- 
uary 1. Bonds and _ stocks, $3,173,014, 
against $3,289,635. 
060, against $1,672,545. 

Maryland—July 1: Total assets, $2,- 
695,177, against $2,737,131 on January 1. 
Bonds and stocks, $2,303,127, against $2,- 


348,795. Net surplus, $1,158,932, against 
$1,195,004. 
Niagara Fire—July 1: Total assets, 


23,452,075, against $24,389,015 on Janu- 
ary 1. Bonds and stocks, $21,310,139, 
against $21,310,139. Net surplus, $8,416,- 
685, against $8,352,781. 





MANNHEIM INS. CO. FIGURES 





German Company Does a Large Inter- 
national Business; Last Year’s 
Business Declined Some 
The Mannheimer 
Mannheim, 


Co. of 
founded in 1879 
and having a capital of 8 million Reichs- 
mark (25% paid in), is one of the Ger- 
mian companies doing a worldwide busi- 
ness and is especially active in Central 
and South America. The company was 
in pre-war days admitted for business in 
the United States and has recently re- 
ceived the attached moneys from the 
United States which were used for a 
fuller integration of the affiliated com- 
panies, the Continentale of Mannheim 
and Khine & Moselle of Berlin. 

The business of the company for 1930 
was not satisfactory; the total premium 
did not quite reach the figure for 1929, 
the banner year of the company. It 
ran to RM 30.868.252—(against 34.624.894. 
—in 1929) a slight reduction, which is 
explained through business conditions. 
The company reinsured 35.06% of its en- 
tire business’ (against 33.25% in 1929) 
though the percentage in the various 
branches fluctuates greatly. 

The loss ratio on retained business also 
varies greatly, being the highest on 
transport insurance with 101.11%. On 
the direct fire business it was 50.62% and 
on the reinsured business (retrocession) 
97.61%. Expenses were __ increased 
through cost of collecting premiums. The 
net profit of RM 160.154 was obtained by 
returns from capital investments, mak- 
ing possible a 5% dividend on the 2 mil- 
lion paid up capital. The assets of the 
company are RM _ 30.014.590. 


Insurance 
Germany, 


Net surplus, $1,598..%° 





MUTUAL REINSURANCE CO. 





Town Mutuals in Wisconsin Meet With 
Commissioner to Discuss Plans 
For Such Company 


About thirty representatives of town 
mutual fire insurance companies met at 
Madison, Wis., with J. E. Kenney, dep- 
uty insurance commissioner, to continue 


discussion of plans for a re-insurance 
corporation, first suggested several 
months ago. The purpose of the re- 
insurance corporation would be to sta- 
bilize the small town mutual companies 
and prevent heavy assessments on their 
members when unusual losses deplete 
their reserves. 

H. J. Mortensen, new insurance com- 
missioner, spoke briefly to the insurance 
men. Before organization of the cor- 
poration is possible, at least nine com- 
panies which together have insured 


This fleet points to its own 
record as proof positive that 
America’s agency system is the | 
axis of American insurance 
and that a company’s strength 
derives from its agency plant. 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 


$10,000,000 in property must agree to the 
corporation, since nine directors are re- 
quired, one from each member. Such a 
re-insurance corporation is important to 
farmers, who have difficulty in getting 
stock companies to insure their build- 
ings, Mr. Mortensen said. 





WITH R. B. McFALLS & CO. 


R. B. McFalls & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed New York metropolitan agents 
of the Peoples National of the Home 
group. This agency also represents the 
Central Fire of Baltimore, Insurance Co. 
of the State of Pennsylvania, Employ- 
ers Fire, State Assurance and the Occi- 
dental. In the suburban field R. B. Mc- 
Falls & Co. are general agents of the 
American Central, Boston and Old Col- 
ony companies of Boston, Central Fire, 
Employers Fire, Farmers of York, Home 
Fire & Marine, State of Pennsylvania, 
Lumbermens and the Rhode Island. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


_N. Y. AGENTS’ COMMITTEE 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., has asked that it be 
represented in conferences connected 
with efforts to clean-up rate violations. 
President Theodore L. Rogers has ap- 
pointed the following as members of a 
special committee to represent the Asso- 
ciation before the Superintendent: War- 
ren F,. Goodwin, New York City, chair- 
man; Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie; 
Follette L. Greeno, Rochester; W. H. A. 
Munns, Syracuse; Sydney T. Perrin, 
New York City, and W. D. Rice, Buffalo. 





PACIFIC AMERICAN SURPLUS 

The net surplus of the Pacific Ameri- 
can Fire of Los Angeles increased $102,- 
000 during the first half of 1931 and now 
amounts to $3,370,000. The contingent 
reserve now amounts to $2,000,000 to off- 
set depreciation of the market value of 
securities. 
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“How tt to Sell 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


ALES DYNAMITE! That’s what is needed to sell Explosion 
Insurance! It is particularly hard to make people believe there is going 
to be an explosion — hard to shake them out of their indifference to the real 
need for this protection. Knowing this, the “Springfield Group” has developed 
some good arguments charged with selling gunpowder, to help you sell more 
Explosion Insurance. If you are not interested in increasing your premium 
income, if you are not enthusiastic enough to want to use the most up-to-date 
methods for getting new business, then the “Springfield Group’s” Selling 
Broadside on Explosion Insurance is not for you. But if you want detona- 
tions which will enable you to get attention and help you make sales, write 
for a copy. . 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1849 Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 





Harding & Lininger, Mégrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











Specify Stock Fire Insurance 
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Suburban Agents Hit 
Unfair Competition 


OPPOSE GEN’L AGENCY MOVES 
Ask Companies in New York Area to 
Make General Agents Clear Business 
Through Local Offices 
The Suburban Mew Veit Association 


of Local Agents, Inc., has sent a cir- 


cular letter to the fire companies in this 
area asking them to interpret the rules 
of the Suburban of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion to prohibit general agents from writ- 
ing business direct and competing with 
local agents or change the rules so that 
this practice will be discontinued. The 
request is also made that this change 
be brought about by not later than Sep- 
tember 15. 

Several New York suburban local 
agents recently conferred with the ex- 
ecutive officers of some of the leading 
fire companies and it was agreed that 
the following conditions are unfair and 
if permitted to continue will be detri- 
mental to the interests of the producers: 

“At present forty-four general agents 
having sole supervision of the business 
of their company or companies in the 
entire field of the Suburban Exchange 
are operating to a large extent without 
clearing their business’ through local 
agents,’ says Secretary Charles . J. 
Schoen in the letter to the companies. 

Eliminating the Local Agent 

“The general agents operating out of 
New York City are at present permitted 
to write policies over their own counters 
eliminating the local agent and in this 
manner retaining for themselves a com- 
mission which permits them to pay 
brokerage to New York City brokers in 
an amount actually in excess of the com- 
mission received by the established local 
agent. The growth of this practice is 
clearly reflected in the earnings of the 
established agents, and is indicated in 
the manager’s report of the Suburban 
Division. 

“The Suburban Division governing 
rules clearly state that a general agent 
will have no interest in a local agency 
and a local agent is likewise prohibited 
from having any interest in a general 
agency. The present operation actually 
places the general agent in competition 
with a local agent and we maintain that 
this is certainly not the intention of the 
rules as they were originally drafted. 

“We earnestly feel that if this prac- 
tice is not stopped, the increasing ten- 
dency would be for the better type of 
local agent to make sub-rosa arrange- 
ments with his companies looking to- 
ward the payment of a greater commis- 
sion. The next step, of course, would 
be a commission war and this, of course, 
would be harmful to both companies and 
agents. While we are not unmindful of 
the problems confronting you in other 
territories, we, nevertheless, believe that 
the importance of the territory :contigu- 
ous to New York and the large volume 
of premiums that come to the compa- 
nies from the eight suburban counties 
makes it doubly important that this im- 
proper ptactice be stopped without 
delay.” 


Division 





MERGER IS COMPLETED 

The consolidation of the National Fi- 
delity Fire of Baltimore and the Great 
National of Washington, D. C., was com- 
pleted last week. The present Great 
National takes over all the assets and 
liabilities of the two companies. The 
new company is operating under the 
laws of the District of Columbia and has 
its home office in the Colorado Building. 

Spencer B. Curry has been elected 
president of the new company succeed- 
ing Joseph A. Burkhart who becomes 
general counsel. Mr. Curry has been 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Great National. Howard C. Bregel 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer and 
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NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 
have world-wide 


reputation 











NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Victor de Gerard Co. 
Merger in Boston 


WITH JOHN PAULDING MEADE 





Latter Well-Known Insurance Broker in 
Hub City; James Roosevelt Vice- 
President and Ass’t Gen’] Manager 





An amalgamation of the Boston inter- 
ests of two prominent insurance broker- 
age houses was announced last week by 
the Victor de Gerard Co., New York, and 
the John Paulding Meade Co., 45 Kilby 
Street, Boston. Under the terms of the 
amalgamation, the companies have 
merged their Boston interests and will 
operate in the Boston territory under the 
corporation name of the John Paulding 
Meade Co. 

James Roosevelt, son of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, 
who is vice-president of the Victor de 
Gerard Co. and has been New England 
manager for this corporation, will con- 
tinue his insurance activities with the 
Meade Co. as vice-president and assis- 
tant general manager. He will retain also 
his vice-presidency with the Victor de 
Gerard Co. 

John Paulding Meade, who has been 
elected president and general manager 
of the merged corporation, is an out- 
standing insurance broker and for thirty- 
one years has operated as a broker in 
Boston. For the past quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. Meade has conducted the af- 
fairs of the John Paulding Meade Co, 
achieving a fine record of success. In ad- 
dition to a wide representation of New 
England accounts Mr. Meade handles 
several accounts of national importance. 
Among the companies represented by 
Mr. Meade are the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity group, and the Boston Insurance and 
more than a dozen other well-known fire 
and casualty companies. At the recent 
celebration .of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Employers’ Liability group, Mr. 
Meade was a guest in London of the 
company in recognition of his standing 
and ability as a business producer. 


’ Officers of Two Concerns 


Victor de Gerard, president of the Vic- 
tor de Gerard Co., and Mr. Meade fos- 
tered the negotiations which brought 
about the consolidation of these inter- 
ests. The officers and directors of the 
John Paulding Meade Co., which will op- 
erate exclusively in the New England 
territory, follows: 

President and general manager, John 
Paulding Meade; vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager, James Roose- 
velt; vice-president, Victor de Gerard; 
treasurer, Henry W. Doyle; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Lowell D. MacNutt; 
assistant treasurer, Joseph A, Monahan. 

The officers and directors of the Vic- 
tor de Gerard Co., at present operating 
in New York and Washington, and, un- 
der the amalgamation, in Boston with 
the Meade company, are: president, Vic- 
tor de Gerard; vice-president, Henry W. 
Doyle; vice-president, James Roosevelt. 
The other directors are Herbert J. Adair, 
Edward S. Perot and Hugh D. Hart. 


NAME CONTACT COMMITTEE 

The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., has appointed a com- 
pany contact committee consisting of the 
following: Floyd R. DuBois, Frank & 
DuBois, chairman; Harold E. Griswold, 
Goffe & Griswold; Frederick S. Little, 
R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc., and Charles 
A. Slosson of Slosson, Inc. This com- 
mittee will represent the brokers’ asso- 
ciation in joint conference with commit- 
tees of companies and underwriters’ as- 
sociations for the purpose of closer co- 
operation in all general matters not spe- 
cifically referred to special committees. 


——_ 
— 











Clay Jewell, who had been second vice- 
president of the National Fidelity, was 
elected vice-president of the Great Na- 
tional. The consolidated company has 
assets of about $2,300,000 and surplus of 
$1,200,000. 
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eal Galloway 


contact... 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!” Action follows instantly. 
The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 
To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision of 
facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion... lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance ’ _ & 
in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... e 


E 
assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 
y 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Discussing epitaphs with some of my 
older friends recently, an interesting 
though not joyful theme, I suggested that 
I would like my epitaph to read: “He 
was always on the job,” and that I would 
prefer that to a lot of flowers and reso- 
lutions. In fact, like Mark Twain’s in- 
imitable stories based on his own youth, 
embodied in his “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn,” I would like to have 
had the experience described by Mark 
Twain when the boy, thought dead and 
over whom funeral services were being 
held, with eulogies, returned home unex- 
pectedly and hid himself in the balcony 
of the church and chuckled over what 
was said at his funeral by even those 
whom he had pestered or grieved by his 


boyish pranks, there being no “anvil 
chorus” in those days to mar the “fes- 
tivities.” 


co Sri 
Getting Rid of Flies 

There is one thing that the advent of 
the automobile has to its credit, among 
other advantages and disadvantages, and 
that is the absence of flies in the dining 
rooms and sleeping rooms in the old- 
fashioned hotels up-state before the ad- 
vent of the auto when the flies nourished 
in the livery stables adjacent to the com- 
mercial hotels; then would adjourn from 
the stable to the dining room to get-a 
diversified “menu” during human meal 
hours, or keep us awake nights in our 
rooms. This is a benefit of the auto to 
which little attention and not enough 
praise has been given by traveling men, 
by the way. Some of us still vividly re- 
member the flies at the old Albion House 
at Potsdam and |, other pi places. 


Pros and Cons For the Typewriter 

The invention of the typewriter has no 
doubt been a great benefit to mankind. 
Now that I have become used to a type- 
writer (and I would not sell it for its 
weight in gold, if I could not get an- 
other) I realize the great benefits de- 
rived therefrom. However, also some 
great disadvantages have resulted. I en- 
tered business life when the use of the 
typewriter was relatively rare. In the 
book business of my uncle, Gustav E. 
Stechert, in 1888, who supplied libraries 
with works of foreign origin, and the 
correspondence was conducted in Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish and German, we 
had no typewriters, and it was educating 
in itself to have to decipher the chirog- 
raphy of the cultured men who were 
our customers, but whose chirography 
was abominable. We could not write 
back asking them to send us a “key” 
to decipher their letters. So we learned 
to “combine” and to use our heads, which 
was good mental exercise. 

Our letters in reply were in longhand 
and we thought twice before sitting down 
and writing a reply with the result that 
a lot of useless letters were never writ- 
ten after trying hard to do without 
them. The same conditions maintained 
when I became Spanish and German cor- 
respondent in a Mexican commission 
house. 

Later when I went into the insurance 
business with the old Germania things 
had changed, but we had only one typist 
in the whole outfit. Then came mass pro- 
duction as to letters by way of type- 
writers, which may or may not have 
become a benefit to business. The fact 
certainly is that a lot of superfluous let- 
ters are written today when it requires 
no-physical effort on the part of the 


dictator (and little mental effort in some 
cases) to write letters which the dictator 


would not write if he had to write each 
letter in longhand as we had to. 

Then came the days of “dictated, but 
not read” fad, and a letter so signed 
never meant anything to me except a 
subterfuge to avoid responsibility. The 
ease with which letters are produced 
nowadays has also produced a long and 
windy and repititious type of letter writ- 
ing, and a “frozen” type with no human 
appeal due to too much standardization, 
the latter being due to an effort to re- 
duce everything to a standard and uni- 
formity, ignoring the fact that a lot of 
these systems are becoming top-heavy 
through too much standardization and 
system, dulling the brain. 

I, too, presumably would write less if 
I had to write all that I have in long- 
hand. 

A So 
Modern Phraseology 


We used to call examiners map clerks 
but they were as good as “examiners” 
now, and accountants and statisticians, 
bookkeepers, and they were as correct 
and accurate as accountants now. We 
used to call our typists, typists, and they 
could write and spell. Now we call the 
latter secretaries, but for all this change 
of mere nomenclature in above classes, 
is the work done better? A lot of high 
sounding words are used in every busi- 
ness nowadays. 

We used to send out word that Mr. 
XYZ was busy. Now we say Mr. XYZ 
is “in conference.” It may sound “big- 
ger and better” to refer to my “agenda” 
but it doesn’t mean more than the old 
words “abeyance” or “suspense’ ” matters, 
or “files.” We no longer “size up a sit- 
uation.” That would be homely, old- 
fashioned phraseology. We now report 
on our “reaction.” If an error is made 
on either side it is considered suicidal to 
say “we are sorry we made an error and 
are correcting same.” No, please excuse 
we obfuscate and say “the matter has 
been adjusted,” beautifully vague and 
non-commital. 

Many humans have never 
time” to do the things they do not like 
to do. Instead of saying “I haven’t had 
the time to do so and so,” a lot of folks 
had better say “I haven’t found the time, 
but even if I had I don’t want to do it 
anyway.” That would be nearer the 
truth. This applies to all of us. 

e oe oe 
Hotel Room Experiences 

You will find less superstition among 
traveling men than among other classes 
of the public. Seat No. 13 in a Pullman 
has no terrors for the traveling man, es- 
pecially if no other seat is available. It 
is true that some hotels have abolished 
floor thirteen or room thirteen but they 
did not do this because any traveling 
man objected. When you consider how 
much may have happened in the way of 
death, illness, accident, unhappiness, bad 
news from home or the firm in any hotel 
room, giving it a “hoodoo” (corruption 
of the African “voodoo,” or witch doc- 
tor), the traveling man who wished to 
avoid a certain room because of unlucky 
experiences, supposedly following or 
caused by occupying this room, would 
have to camp in the open because prob- 
ably any hotel room anywhere has a his- 
tory. 

What has gone on in various rooms of 
any hotel would make interesting read- 
ing, as all kinds of people, rich and poor, 
sick, well, successful, unsuccessful, hope- 
ful and hopeless have passed through 
them. In the many years I have lived 


“sot the 





in hotels up-state I can well remember 
in which rooms the news of joy and sor- 
row came to me, in which rooms I have 
lain in serious illness, in which rooms I 
endured the agonies of uncertainty as to 
my economic future, in which rooms I 
received the news of promotion or de- 
motion, in which rooms I was congratu- 
lated by my friends on some success long 
ago forgotten, or sympathized with when 
I received news of fatal illness at home— 
but that has not deterred me from oc- 
cupying these same rooms, or seeking 
them. 

A hotel corridor is one of the most in- 
teresting places to study human nature. 
The “behaviorism” of people away from 
their usual haunts and free of their local 
restraints is a very interesting “story” 
to any keen observer. Little things will 
crop out, showing superiority or inferior- 
ity complexes (how we “moderns” love 
that word), herd instinct, executive abil- 
ity, serenity of mind and body and every- 
thing that a psychologist would like to 
get at. 

An incident comes to my mind just now 
which occurred at the old Frontenac on 
the St. Lawrence River over twenty 
years ago. A. P. Howes, traveling gen- 
eral agent of the Niagara, a very able 
though stubborn man, got into an argu- 
ment with the hotel management at the 
end of a summer meeting because the 
rooming clerk wished to shift him and 
his wife to another room, as another 
convention was coming and, it seems, the 
room had been engaged from that day. 
Mr. Howes would not accept the shift 
and, though it was an hour before lunch 
and his wife was hungry, he insisted on 
having himself and family moved to the 
dock rather than accept any further hos- 
pitality from the hotel. His good wife, 
probably knowing him better than any- 
body else, accepted his decision without 
a murmur, but I still have a recollection 
of seeing him sitting on the dock with 
his wife—the latter having a sort of a 
resigned look—in the hot sun, waiting 
for the steamer to take him back to his 
beloved Utica. 

x x 
Unpublished Sales Hints 

Dogs, when they take a liking to a 
strange human, will bring their pet bone 
or something as an invitation to play 
and make friends. Children, following 
the same psychology, will bring you their 
doll or ball or something that is dear 
to them, after they have sized you up— 
and, my, how they do look you over— 
and wish to make overtures. I met a 
prospective agent at Ripley, N. Y., one 
day years ago and while he said he could 
not, and would not, take on another 
company, he took me out into his garden 
to show me his grapevines (this being 
a grape raising section, Chautauqua Co.), 
of which he was very proud. 

My calling the grapes “bottled sun- 
light” made a hit with him and when his 
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dog took to me and his granddaughter 
brought me her doll to admire, he said 
he “guessed I was all right” and took 
my “Germania” into his office, saying 
that a man who liked grapes, and to 
whom dogs and children turned natural- 
ly, was all right. Of course, you don't 
read points like this in the ‘ ‘nifty” treat- 
ises on salesmanship that appear in mag- 
azines today, but there are various ways 
of “getting on” in business that are not 
known to the general run of professors 
and theorists. 





DEATH OF WALTER ERFERT 


Walter Erfert, prominent in fire insur- 
ance circles in Illinois and Wisconsin for 
many years, died at his home in Freeport 
last week following an operation. He 
was 56 years old. Mr. Erfert was Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin state agent of the 
United States Fire, and also was presi- 
dent of the Bankers Mutual Life of 
Freeport. He was president of the Wis- 
consin Fire Underwriters’ Association 
and vice-president of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest. 
He was active in Masonic circles having 
been awarded the highly coveted thirty- 
third degree by the Scottish Rite. He is 
survived by his widow, one daughter, 
Ruth, and two sisters, Mrs. R. E. 
Mitchell of Freeport and Mrs. W. R. 
Morgan of Chicago. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the — of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . \ 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. = 
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Analyzes the Fixing : 
of Sound Values 


MANY FACTORS ARE INVOLVED 





Travelers Fire Manager at Reading, Pa., 
Considers the Real Values of Va- 
rious Types of Property 





Determining the sound value of prop- 
erty destroyed by fire is an ever current 
problem. Charles M. McGraw, manager 
for eastern Pennsylvania for the Travel- 
ers Fire with headquarters at Reading, 
discussed this subject among others in 
York, Pa., recently. Here is Mr. Mc- 
Graw’s definition and analysis of sound 
value: 

By the term sound value we mean ac- 
tual cash value with proper deductions 
for depreciation of the property at the 
time of loss or damage. Value depends 
on so many things and such a variety 
of conditions that it is practically im- 
possible to establish any rules or method 
for its determination. It is necessary to 
have some well founded conception of 
sound value of property when we de- 
cide the amount of insurance to be car- 
ried. 

Building values are generally deter- 
mined by ascertaining the cost of re- 
placement and deducting reasonable de- 
preciation for time the building has been 
in use, giving consideration to care as to 
use and repair. Commercial depreciation 
or obsolescence may be taken into ac- 
count as in the case of a building not 
suitable to its location or to the purpose 
for which it was erected. At this time 
of real or fancied business depression, 
it would seem that market value must 
be given some consideration in determin- 
ing the amount of insurance to be car- 
ried, although we know that market value 
is rarely used in adjustment except in 
losses on whiskey in bond, finished leath- 
er, grain, sugar and other commodities 


which have a recognized daily market 
value. 


Changes in Property Values 


It is not intended that old properties 
shall be replaced with new, for that 
would mean an actual gain to the in- 
sured; nor that property depreciated in 
value from any cause shall be considered 
worth the cost of restoration. Neither 
can the value be fixed at what a junk 
shop or secondhand dealer would give, 
nor what it would bring at forced sale. 
Again, the price one pays for property 
does not necessarily fix the value—the 
insured is entitled to benefit of a bargain. 
Declines or advances in values from 
whatever cause are factors to be con- 
sidered. 

The value of machinery and fixtures in 
use is usually the net cash market cost 
of replacement, less depreciation on ac- 
count of age and condition, which would 
be very heavy in the case of articles that 
are out of date or old fashioned. The 
value of a stock of machinery in the 
manufacturer’s hands would ordinarily 
be the cost of reconstruction; in dealer’s 
hands, the cost of replacement. The 
value of stocks of merchandise would be 
the net cash market value of new goods 
of like kind and quality, after deducting 
depreciation for age, saleability, change 
of fashion, or shopworn condition. 

It is rather difficult to fix the sound 
value of the contents of a dwelling house 
because certain furniture depreciates 
slowly while other articles may depre- 
ciate rapidly, such as carpets, hangings, 
linen and clothing, especially women’s 
dresses and hats. I have heard the 
statement that in the average house- 
hold a fair valuation of all clothing is 
50% of the original cost; some things 
are new, some are half-worn, and some 
have no value. 





OPENS MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Snyder Brothers, General Agency of 
Louisville, Ky., With E. S. 
Knapp as Manager 

Snyder Brothers, general agency, Lou- 
isville, Ky., is branching out with a new 
marine department, which already has 
three companies and expects to have six. 
Ed S. Knapp, experienced insurance man, 
has gone with the agency to take charge 
of this new department. Mr. Knapp 
some years ago was with the Louisville 
local agency of H. V. Davis & Co., later 
went with Reutlinger & Co. and was spe- 
cial agent for the latter concern’s general 
agency division, until that agency was 


merged into the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Co. At one time he looked after the 
general coverage business for the Burley 
Tobacco and Dark Tobacco pools, which 
was handled by the Reutlinger interests. 
Mr. Knapp was also field representative 
for a time for the D. Cliff Stone General 
Agency of Nashville. Mr. Knapp will 
shortly go east to spend forty to sixty 
days with the Great American offices, in 
taking special training on handling ma- 
rine lines. He came with Snyder Broth- 
ers July 1 and has been at work with 
the agency in planting fire companies in 
the state. The new marine department 
now has the American National, North- 
western Fire & Marine and Twin City. 


EMPIRE STATE POND MEETS 

The Empire State Pond of the Blue 
Goose held a regional meeting last Tues- 
day at the Tuscarora Country Club at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Most Loyal Grand 
Gander Henry L. Rose of Baltimore was 
guest of honor. The pond elected the 
following delegates to represent it at the 
Grand Nest meeting in Milwaukee, Sep- 
tember 8-10: Most Loyal Gander George 
F. Krank and Wielder Alexander L. 
Ross. There was a large number present 
at last week’s meeting. 











Insurance Since 1848 


Since 1848—when gold was discovered in California, 
when Mexico and the United States were at war, when 
there were no trans-continental railroads, no telephones, 
no radios, no automobiles, no airplanes—the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company has been issuing insurance 
policies to fit the needs of the times. 


Now, as then, the Ohio Farmers serves agents and the 
public honestly, honorably, completely. 


If your office needs another reliable company, to write 
standard policy forms and to give you more and better 
service than you expect, why not write to the home office 
at LeRoy? It may be the beginning of a long, profitable, 
and pleasant relationship. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Organized 1848 


LERoY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Gow’s New Edition Has Valuable 
Chapter on War Risk Decisions 


Fifth Edition of British Marine Insurance Text Book Contains 
Review of War Cases by F. H. Carey 


of London Assurance 


One of the most interesting chapters 
in the fifth edition of “Marine Insurance” 
by William Gow, which has just been 
published by Macmillan Co., Ltd., in 
London, is that dealing with war risks 
and written by F. H. Carey, claims ad- 
juster for the London Assurance. He 
deals with the legal and technical ef- 
fects of claims arising out of the Great 
War. 

Mr. Carey says at the outset of this 
chapter that many losses arose during 
the war in which the doctrine of causa 
proxima non remota spectatur was the 
basis adopted to determine whether a 
loss was due to a marine peril or to a 
risk of war. Following are some ex- 
tracts on war risks from this leading 
British marine insurance text-book: 

It has been admitted that in some 
cases a strict application of the rule of 
causa proxima non remota _ spectatur 
might create an injustice, and this was 
pointed out in the case of Inman Steam- 
ship Company v. Bischoff, in 1882, by 
Lord Selborne when he said: “The gen- 
eral principle of causa proxima non re- 
mota spectatur is intelligible enough and 
easy of application in many cases, but 
there are cases in which a too literal 
application of it would work injustice 
and would not really be justified by the 
principle itself.” 

The view expressed by Lord Selborne 
will receive general approval, for it im- 
plies that the spirit of equity is not to be 
defeated by a too rigid application of 
accepted principles, and in accordance 
with this view many of the war cases 
were decided. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
some decisions would appear to be at 
variance with others, yet this is of no 
great moment, as the matters in dispute 
really concerned the two sets of under- 
writers, viz., war and marine and not 
underwriters and their assured. 

Ikaria Case 

It was in the spirit of the law as laid 
down by Lord Selborne that the case of 
the Ikaria (Leyland Shipping Company 
v. The Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society) was decided. 

The Ikaria was torpedoed off Havre, 
but managed to reach that port in a 
damaged condition. As the harbor was 
being used principally for the purpose 
of vessels engaged in war operations, it 
was considered inadvisable to moor the 
Ikaria alongside a berth in the inner har- 
bor for fear that she might sink there 
and thus hinder shipping operations of a 
vital character. The vessel was there- 
fore moored in the outer harbor, a place 
which was not a safe berth for a vessel 
of her class. She stranded and became 
a total loss. 

A strict application of the rule causa 
Proxima non remota spectatur would 
have rendered underwriters liable as for 
a loss by stranding, but the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, the torpedoing, 
the absence of a safe berth owing to the 
exigencies of war and the consequential 
Stranding owing to an unsafe berth, all 
indicate that the dominant cause of the 
loss was the torpedoing, although the 
final cause was the stranding. The Ikaria 
had never been released from the peril 
of total loss in which she had been 
Placed by the act of torpedoing. 

A case in which the spirit of the law 
May appear to have been defeated by a 
Strict application of a principle, viz., that 
the greater includes the less, is that of 
the Eastlands. 

In the old case of Livie v. Janson 


where a vessel had stranded and while 
ashore had been seized by the American 
authorities, the courts held that the own- 
er was not entitled to claim from his 
marine underwriters the damage due to 
stranding, owing to the fact that the 
vessel had become a total loss by reason 
of the seizure. In other words, the 
smaller loss, the stranding damage, was 
merged into the greater loss, seizure. 


Loss of the Eastlands 


This principle laid down in Livie v. 
Janson was applied in the case of the 
Fastlands. In this case the vessel had 
sustained damage by a marine peril 
which had not been repaired, and during 
the currency of the policy the vessel was 
subsequently torpedoed and became a to- 
tal loss. 


The owner was insured against marine 
perils under an ordinary policy and 
against war perils under the terms of a 
Charter Party by which the Admiralty 
undertook to bear losses due to perils 
excluded by the F. C. and S. Clause in 
a marine policy. This insurance differed 
from the ordinary method of insurance, 
inasmuch that in the event of a total loss 
the amount payable depended upon the 
value of the vessel at the time of loss 
and not upon the fixed value, as in the 
case of the ordinary marine policy. The 
Admiralty paid an amount equal to the 
value of the vessel in her damaged con- 
dition, that is, the sound value less esti- 
mated cost of repairing the damage sus- 
tained by a marine accident. The owner 
failed to recover from the marine under- 
writer compensation for the damage 
which the vessel had sustained owing to 
the “marine” peril, thus although he was 
insured against both war and marine 
risks he was unable to recover his ma- 
rine loss. 

Naturally, the principle applied so far 
as the marine policy is concerned, can- 
not be varied because the contract cov- 
ering the war risk contains special con- 
ditions regarding the amount recoverable 
in the event of loss; the smaller loss by 
marine perils is merged into the greater 
loss by a war peril, irrespective of the 
conditions of the war risk insurance. 

If the owner had been insured against 
war under an ordinary form of policy in 
which the value had been agreed, he 
would have been entitled to recover the 
policy value notwithstanding that the 
vessel had sustained depreciation in value 


by a “marine” accident during the cur- 
rency of the policy. 
Restraint of Princes 

Another class of war case which re- 
quires consideration is that in which the 
risk of “restraint of princes” is involved. 
The first case was that of Sanday v. The 
British & Foreign, and concerned a 
claim for total loss of two cargoes of 
grain shipped on British steamers and 
which were in course of transit from the 
River Plate to Germany, and were near- 
ing the English coast when war against 
Germany was declared. 

The captains of the two vessels, being 
advised that war had broken out, aban- 
doned the voyage to Germany and deliv- 
ered their cargo at English ports. The 
owners of the cargoes thereupon claimed 
total losses from their marine underwrit- 
ers who declined to admit liability, and 
an action was brought by the cargo- 
owners against the underwriters. 

The F. C. and S. Clause was deleted in 
the policy and “war risk” was therefore 
included thereunder. The court decided 
that the underwriters were liable on the 
ground that the venture had been lost 
by reason of the declaration of war, 
which declaration imposed on British 
nationals the obligation to refrain from 
any commerce with the enemy. The ob- 
ligation thus imposed upon the owners 
and captains of these vessels was just as 
effective as if the two vessels had been 
forcibly restrained from continuing the 
voyage to Hamburg. The cargoes were 
not lost, but the adventures were; the 
underwriters, of course, having the ben- 
efit of the proceeds of the sale of the 
cargoes. 

This case gave rise to the insertion of 
the “Frustration” clause in marine poli- 
cies. If such a clause had been in the 
policy, the claim for total loss could not 
have been sustained. 

I might mention here that although 
there may be a total loss by way of loss 
of voyage or loss of adventure in a cargo 
policy, there is no such loss as regards a 
policy on the ship. A specific voyage as 
regards the ship is merely one of the 
usual incidents in its existence. It is 
constructed for the purpose of proceed- 
ing on voyages; if one voyage is aban- 
doned it proceeds on another. 


NEW EXPORT CREDIT CO. 








City of Vienna to Launch Company 
After Federal Government Decides 
Not to Enter Field 


It was the intention of the City of 
Vienna to start an export credit insur- 
ance company for the furtherance of ex- 
port business to Russia. This enterprise 
was to start operations last March but 
execution was delayed because the Aus- 
trian government planned a similar insti- 
tution and it was the intention to pool 
resources of the two enterprises. 

In the meantime the federal govern- 
ment had dropped its plans, due to finan- 
cial difficulties in which it is involved 
and the City of Vienna will now start 
the planned enterprise which, however, 
shall only benefit firms which are resi- 
dents of Vienna. The communal finan- 
ces of Vienna are in good condition. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 


Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance .Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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Railway Theft Losses 
Down 90% in Decade 


DUE TO PROTECTIVE SECTION 





Even With Widespread Unemployment 
Railway Police Have Succeeded 
In Curbing Robberies 





Robbery losses on the railways of the 
United States in 1930 were only about 
one-tenth of the 1921 freight thefts, a 
year when unemployment conditions 
were comparable, according to figures 
presented at the recent annual meeting 
of the Protective Section, American 
Railway Association, by A. L. Green, spe- 
cial representative. 

Pointing out that widespread unem- 
ployment invariably increases crime in 
general, the report emphasized that since 
the organization of the Protective Sec- 
tion ten years ago losses from freight 
thefts have been reduced 90%. Pullman 
transportation was described as “the saf- 
est in the world” with railway passenger 
hold-ups practically extinct. 

“There were conditions in 1930 that 
put the protection departments to an ex- 
traordinary test,” said Mr. Green. “It is 
a matter of very definite knowledge with 
police executives that unemployment run- 
ning into the millions does materially in- 
crease crime in general and it does in- 
crease the number of thieves preying 
upon railroad property and especially 
upon freight in transit. 

Railway Police Have Hard Job 


“Despite this unusually difficult situa- 
tion, which in ordinary times would have 
called for increased protection, most 
chiefs had to make heavy cuts in forces, 
and hence each man, and especially the 
commanding officers, had a much harder 
job. Moreover, there were large increas- 
es in cigarette production, the theft 
losses on which equal about one-third of 
all thefts, and the wholesale price of 
cigarettes had gone up, making each rob- 
bery run higher in the claim account. 

“Notwithstanding all these adverse con- 
ditions, the increase in freight thefts was 
held down to less than $1 per mile of 
road operated, and the total was less than 
in any year since 1920 except 1928 and 
1929, and actually was less than half the 
amount paid in 1914 for stolen freight, 
and if compared on the basis of values 
and ton-miles, the 1930 payment was only 
one-third as much as in 1914. 

“In 1921, with millions out of employ- 
ment, freight thefts totaled $9,924,747, 
compared with $990,255 in 1930. Reduced 
to the common level of prices as of the 
year 1926, theft claims in 1921 amounted 
to $32.02 per million ton-miles, against 
$2.58 for 1930. In other words, freight 
robberies in 1930 were relatively twelve 
times less than in 1921. 

Express Shortages Reduced 93% 

“Taking into account all freight short- 
ages, including known thefts, which we 
term the theft element, we find that since 
the organization of the Protective Sec- 
tion ten years ago such losses have been 
reduced 91%. In 1920, freight shortages 
cost the railways an estimated $44,000,- 
000; in 1930 the figure was $3,941,089. 
The Railway Express Agency has doné 
equally well; shortages of express ship- 
ments having come down from $14,775,223 
in 1920 to $981,914 in 1930, a decrease of 
93.4%. 

“And from Chief Special Agent E. J. 
Brennan comes assurance that Pullman 
transportation has become the safest in 
the world; that in the last five or six 
years there have been only six hold-ups 
in Pullman cars and the railway special 
agents got every one of the guilty par- 
ties. It thus appears that freight and 
express shortages valued at approximate- 
ly sixty million dollars for 1920 have 
been gradually reduced to $4,923,000 in 
1930, which means that freight and ex- 
press services have been made that 
much more dependable and a tremendous 
economic waste and burden on rates have 
been removed.” 
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Co-Warrantor’s Claim 
Held Valid by Court 


DESPITE ONE FALSE WARRANTY 


New York Appellate Division Decides 
Joint Burglary Policy Had Effect 
of Three Covers 


\ policy of burglary insurance on 
goods owned by two firms but stored in 
one place does not make one firm open 
to loss due to false warranty on the part 
of the other, the New York Appellate 
Division Court has held. The case was 
that of Bobrow v. United States Cas- 
ualty, 246 N. Y. S. 363. 

A corporation, A, and a partnership, 
CG #8. 
neither having an interest in the goods 


occupied premises together, 
of the other. They took out a burglary 
policy made out to C & B and/or A, 
which contained the customary question 
found in burglary policies, to which the 
that the 
tained no burglary loss within the last 


answer was insured had sus- 
five years. 

The fact was that C & B had sustained 
no such A had 
such a 


loss, but collected in- 
for 
years before. 

The broker for C & B and A had read 


the policy and retained it for about a 


demnity loss about three 


month before a burglary loss occurred, 
for which the insured sued. 

The court held that the broker’s reten- 
tion of the policy without objection 
bound the insured to the warranty, even 
though the actual assured never saw the 
policy or intended to make the war- 
ranty. Therefore the corporation as to 
which the warranty was false could not 
recover. 

However, the court said, C & B could 


recover despite the false warranty made _ 


by A. The former organization did not 
authorize and was not responsible for 


the erroneous statement of A as to prior 
losses. 

The court went on to state that the 
language of the policy, “C & B and/or 
A” created three kinds of coverage, (1) 
losses sustained by C & B; (2) losses 
suffered by A; (3) losses of goods in 


which both might be interested. A had 
no interest in the merchandise stolen 
from C & B. The situation was vir- 


tually the same as if three separate poli- 
cies of insurance had. been issued, where- 
in each insured had made and would be 
held answerable for its own warranties. 





MOVES TO NEWARK 
George J. Fliegelman, who has been 
in charge of New Jersey for the Con- 
cord Casualty & Surety, with headquar- 
ters at Camden, has removed his of- 
fices to Newark from which place he will 
supervise the state. W. A. Payne of the 
New York office has been transferred to 
Camden, succeeding Mr. Fliegelman at 
Camden, where he will have charge of 
the southern New Jersey territory, under 

the guidance of Mr. Fliegelman. 


Marks of Violence 
Necessary for Claim 


DECISION ON SAFE BURGLARY 





Alabama Court Holds Robbery Where 
Thief Worked Combination of 
Safe Not Covered 
The provision in a safe burglary pol- 
icy that visible marks of violence must 
be found was held by the Alabama Court 
of Appeals to release the insurance com- 
pany from liability where robbery was 
accomplished without the use of violence. 
The safe was opened by the combination 
after which an iron box in the interior 
was pried loose and chisled open to get 

money inside. 

The policy contained a clause to in- 
demnify the insured against loss by bur- 
glary of such property from any part of 
the safe or vault “occasioned by any per- 
son or persons making felonious entry 
into such safe or vault by actual force 
and violence, of which force and violence 
there shall be visible marks made upon 
such safe or vault by tools, explosives, 
electricity, gas or other chemicals.” 

The safe in the case was a combination 
lock safe containing an inner steel com- 
partment fixed into the partitions, the 
compartment having a small door which 
was locked with a key. Inside of this 
compartment was a small drawer or till 
from which money was extracted. 

Both the outer door and the inner com- 
partment were locked before the entry 
of the safe. Some one entered by pry- 
ing loose a hook that latched the win- 
dow and the catch on the bottom of the 
door to the building in which the safe 
was located. 


Safe Opened by Combination 

The outer door of the safe was opened 
by working the combination, the little 
iron box inside the safe was pried loose 
from the safe and the box chisled open 
from its rear end so that the money could 
be taken out, although the door of the 
box was still locked. 

There were no marks of violence on 
the outer door of the safe, nor anywhere 
on the safe, except on the inside, made 
in prying out the little chest from its 
location. 

The court said that “it seems clear 
that the appellate courts of Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas and 
Wisconsin, and perhaps some others, if 
they were deciding the question here 
presented, would decide it in favor of the 
appellee (the insured). 

“It seems also clear that the appellate 
courts of Iowa and perhaps of some other 
states of the American Union would de- 
cide the question in favor of the appel- 
lant (the insurer).” 

The court held that the meaning of 
the clause was clear and unambiguous, 
and therefore it was the duty of the 
court to rule so that the terms might be 
enforced according to such meaning. 

Marks Necessary 

The court said, “If it could be said 
that opening the safe by working the 
combination on the outer door was ‘mak- 
ing felonious entry into such safe * * * 
by actual force and violence’ still, here, 
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the undisputed testimony shows an ab- 
sence of a right of recovery on the part 
of appellee because of the failure of 
same to disclose any evidence of ‘visible 
marks made upon such safe * * * by 
tools, explosives, electricity, gas or other 
chemicals’ of such force and violence.” 

The court considered that the chiseling 
out of the inner steel compartment -in 
the safe after the safe was opened by 
working the combination could not be 
said to be any evidence of visible marks. 





DR. H. H. KESSLER’S BOOK 





Medical Director of N. J. Rehabilitation 
Clinic Discusses Accidental 
Injuries 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, formerly medi- 
cal adviser to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau of New Jersey, but now 
medical director of the New Jersey Re- 
habilitation Clinic, is author of a new 
book, entitled “Accidental Injuries.” Dr. 
Kessler has examined more than 63,000 
persons who appeared before the New 
Jersey Department of Labor in industrial 
accident cases and he has embodied his 
studies in the book, which contairs more 
than 718 pages, carrying 157 illustrations 
depicting successful types of rehabilita- 
tion that have been employed in the 
New Jersey Department. 

Dr. Kessler, with Mrs. Kessler, has 
gone abroad for a seven weeks’ tour of 
Europe. He is a delegate to the annual 
convention of the International Congress 
of Industrial Accidents which will be 
held at Geneva. Dr. Kessler will read 
a paper before the Congress on “End 
Results of Injuries to the Spine.” 





J. A. JACKSON DEAD 

Joseph A. Jackson, Public Service 
claims investigator in Newark and vi- 
cinity, died last week at the Beth Israel 
Hospital, Newark, of complications fol- 
lowing an operation. He had been with 
the Public Service for twenty-two years. 
Previous to his entering the employ of 
the corporation he was in insurance. 





BONE DEATH DECISION 

Death caused by swallowing a bone is 
covered by an accident policy under 
bodily injury clause, but if there was 
something in the nature of a bodily dis- 
ease before the accident which contrib- 
uted to the death recovery cannot be 
had, the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has held in the case of Employers’ Lia- 
bility v. Dean, 44 F. (2nd) 524. 


Charles C. Nadal, Former 
F. & C. Counsel, Is Dead 


HAD BEEN ILL SHORT TIME 





Went With Company As Young Man; 
Became Expert on Negligence Cases 
and All Forms of Insurance Law 





Charles C. Nadal, vice-president Fi- 
delity & Casualty, for many years chief 
counsel of the company, died on Monday 
of this week at Easthampton, L. I, 
where he had a summer place, following 
a very brief illness. 

For twenty-five years he had also been 
a member of the firm of Nadal, Jones & 
Mowton, which represented the Fidelity 
& Casualty for years and which partner- 
ship was recently dissolved. 

Mr. Nadal’s familiarity with insurance 
law covered all branches of casualty and 
surety. He was one of the best negli- 
gence case experts in the country. He 
went with the Fidelity & Casualty when 
a young attorney, his first work being 
in connection with salvaging under fidel- 
ity and surety bond cases. When work- 
men’s compensation came in he quickly 
mastered that subject. He left a widow 
and no children. Mr. Nadal was about 
75 years old. 





CALIFORNIA EXPANSION 





Consolidated Indemnity Appoints Two 
State General Agents; Henry E. 
Papenberg Manager 

The Consolidated Indemnity is expand- 
ing in California, and has appointed two 
general agents for the state; the Insur- 
ance Service Corporation, Ray S. Shaw 
president, for special public liability cov- 
erage for the fidelity and surety and con- 
struction and allied industries and R. L. 
Heinsch for all casualty lines and burg- 
lary and plate glass insurance. They 
have formerly been Southern California 
general agents. New offices have been 
opened by each in San Francisco. 

Henry Papenberg was recently named 
California manager for the company. 
George A. Jackson, superintendent of 
agents at the home office in New York, 
has been in California supervising the 
new set-up, but is now returning to New 
York. 
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Shall The Local Agent Use 


RADIO ADVERTISING? 


By C. E. 


Rickerd, 


Advertising Manager, Standard Accident 


More and more insurance agents are 
going in for radio advertising. Many of 
them are confused about its possibilities, 
for radio and its usage is confusing to 
the layman. Ad Manager Rickerd, who 
has conducted research work on the sub- 
ject in the Detroit district, in this article 
trics to lay out some of the facts neces- 
sary to a successful campaign. 

Radio advertising still carries so much 
mystery that, with the handicap of price, 
it bafles many an insurance agent, Re- 
gardless of this, Amos ’n’ Andy have ac- 
complished so much for Pepsodent that 
more and more agents are emulating this 
firm and going on the air, locally. 

Few can afford any budget necessary 
for a real program of music and enter- 
tainers as the background for getting 
across their message. And yet they try 
to do the job in a big way and flop mis- 
erably, sometimes, because of a lack of 
understanding of the limits of radio ad- 
vertising. 

There are several 
things to consider: 

First—What is the popularity ranking 
of your station, or what do the listeners 
in your locality think of the station? 

By that we do not mean the opinion 
of a few friends whom you might ques- 
tion. Rather do we suggest that you 
send a questionnaire to a few hundred 
local people. Ask them to tell you which 
they consider the best or most interest- 
ing and entertaining station. This in- 
formation will guide you in devising and 
planning a series of entertainments or 
educational features. The results of the 
research may surprise you. 

Second—Check both the financial sta- 
bility and the character of the men be- 
hind the station which is to handle your 
advertising. 


very important 


Planning the Program 

Third—The time of broadcasting is 
mighty important. Decide whether you 
want to reach the housewife or the en- 
tire family. 

In case of the former, broadcasting in 
the morning is probably as good as any 
other part of the day, but should be done 
before ten o’clock because many house- 
wives go out for groceries or leave for 
downtown shopping about nine-thirty or 
ten. 

If you want to reach the entire family, 
then there is no better time than be- 
tween six and eight in the evening, when 
most everyone is home for dinner pre- 
Paratory to going out for the evening. 

Fourth—Plan your advertising pro- 
gram very carefully. Put keen thought 
into what you are going to do. Today’s 
tadio listener is so well educated to the 
tricks of advertisers and has so many 
Stations from which to choose his pro- 
fram that he will not hang onto some- 
thing that pushes the advertising fea- 


tures ahead of the entertainment fea- 
tures, 


snes 


Sponsoring “News Events” Program 


Your best results will come from ap- 
rarently fooling the audience, that is, the 
alvertising must be so delicately han- 
‘led that it is not obvious at the time 
Int is more or less implied and quickly 
Passed over. For instance, two people 
cin be talking about some local accident 
O° fire, or discussing certain things they 
have seen happen around the city that 
“ay. During the conversation, one might 
ask the other: “Was John Jacobs, who 
crashed into the street car at Walnut 
Street and Temple Avenue, covered by 
Msurance?” Whereupon the other man 
might say: “Why, yes, I hear he was 
sured with Milo Whipple for $15,000.” 


a 
a 


Still another form of advertising is 
for the agent to sponsor a program of 
news events for the day. Some local 
person can prepare a daily digest of both 
local and foreign news and give it an in- 


says that “this program of news events 
for the day is given to you through the 
courtesy of John Doe, local insurance 
agent for such and such lines, located 
in the First National Bank Building, tel- 
ephone Main 0000.” 

Not only does this type of advertising 
cost less, but it also precludes any pos- 
sibility of getting into a mess with pro- 
fessional entertainers and eliminates the 
chance of putting on the air something 
that is not interesting. 


Checking Up on Results 


In order to check results from your 
radio advertising, you should enable your 
listeners to “clip coupons.” 


purchase. Others tend to induce listen- 
ers to write in to the station or the ad- 
vertiser for a booklet, report, advertising 
novelty or gadget. This, of course, gives 
the advertiser a check on how well his 
program is pulling and also enables him 
to build a mailing list for the purpose of 
segregating likely prospects from a gen- 
eral audience. 

By limiting the appeal of the booklet 
or gift to a certain class, type or age, 
an advertiser can economize in the en- 
ergy expended for follow-up promotion. 
A good example of this type of booklet 
is a home budget book. Sometimes a 
deal can be worked with a theater to 





teresting flavor. The announcer merely 


Some programs arouse the desire to 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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IN SURETYSHIP, AS IN BUILDING DESIGN, 


SPECIALIZATION COUNTS 


HERE are specialists among architects, as well as 
5 po doctors and lawyers. For instance, some 

architects excel at designing dwellings, others 
specialize in churches, others in office buildings. 


While every architect undoubtedly can produce a 
design for any type of building, it is obviously wiser 
for the prospective owner to enlist the services of 
an architect who specializes in the kind of structure 
under consideration, than one whose forte is some 
other type of design. 


By the same token, it is only reasonable to 
expect better service from a concern whose 
activities are concentrated on the furnishing 
of Fidelity and Surety Bonds, than from one 
whose activities include the writing of many 
other types of coverages. 


I 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE 


The FaD has specialized in the furnishing of Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds for over 40 years. To the under- 
writing of these types of guarantees, in all their myriad 
varieties, a large and experienced staff devotes its 


entire attention. 


FxD representatives know that no matter how in- 
volved a bonding or burglary proposition may be, 
they can depend upon the offices to which they 
report for helpful advice and prompt, authoritative 
action. 


They know, too, that in the matter of claim 
settlements, the FaD’s fair-minded attitude 
and the courteous, painstaking services of its 
expert adjusters build good will for the Com- 
pany’s representatives and help strengthen 
their relationships with their clients. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


BALTIMORE 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND =, 
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How Playing Fair With Doctors 
On Liability Cases Helps Agent 


By William M. Goodwin, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The doctors are an important part of 
every community. They know every- 
body intimately, and their opinion of a 
local agent, if favorable, is likely to help 
business. If it is unfavorable it will un- 
doubtedly affect business in a detrimen- 
tal manner. Not that doctors are nasty 
knockers or enthusiastic boosters. Most 
of them have troubles of their own and 
are far too busy to give the agent much 
thought, but nevertheless, I would rather 
have them with me than against me. 

Many doctors do not like insurance 
companies or their representatives be- 
cause they feel that they have been un- 
justly treated by them in the matter of 
payments for services given to persons 
injured. In many cases someone will 
rush into a doctor’s office with a badly 
injured person and say: “Oh, my insur- 
ance company will pay all the bills.” And 
the doctor believes him. 

Many times this person does not know 
what he is talking about and when he 


finds that he has made a mistake he 
“stalls” the doctor by telling him that 
the company has failed or refused to 
pay. The average doctor does not under- 
stand the details of public liability in- 
surance and checks up his patient’s 
statements by calling the agent, who 
usually tells him. rather bluntly that the 
company will not pay his bill. No won- 
der he gets sore. 

We have a doctors’ business bureau in 
our city and I have had occasion to make 
several reports to them upon insurance 
matters and very recently I wrote to 
them about public liability claims. This 
letter made a favorable impression and 
led to some’very nice business, there- 
fore, I am passing it along as a sugges- 


tion which may be found useful. Here 
it is: 
THt: LETTER 
The members of your organization 


have suffered considerable inconvenience, 
annoyance and loss due to the failure of 


persons receiving first aid or prolonged 
treatments as a result of accidental in- 
juries, principally caused by automobiles, 
to pay their bills. 

The average physician is not supposed 
to be entirely familiar with all the nu- 
merous phases of the common law per- 
taining to legal responsibility for acci- 
dents and when an injured person is 
brought to him for attention these mat- 
ters rarely occur to him. Frequently, the 
person causing the injury will volun- 
tarily assume responsibility, stating that 
he is insured and that his company will 
assume all expenses. If his legal lia- 
bility for the accident is unquestionable, 
this will actually be the case, but in the 
event there is substantial evidence of 
contributory negligence on the part of 
the injured person, or no liability at all, 
the reverse may be true and the com- 
pany will then refuse to pay, much to 
the chagrin of the physician, who is left 
with an unpaid bill for very necessary 
services adequately rendered, frequently 
at considerable inconvenience to him- 
self. 

In many instances the person causing 
the injury is in such a mental state that 
he is not fit to be the judge as to whether 
or not he is actually legally liable and, 
overcome with remorse and sympathy, he 
generously orders all kinds of services 
for his victim. In this event he undoubt- 
edly is liable to the doctor for the ex- 
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penses so authorized whether or not his 
insurance company agrees to reimburse 
him and the doctor has a valid claim 
against him. Too often the physician 
has taken his word for it that his insur- 
ance company will pay all bills and looks 
to the company instead of to the person 
actually assuming responsibility for the 
orders given. Where there is any doubt 
regarding liability he often waits for a 
long time for settlement which should 
not be necessary and which is very un- 
fair to him. 

The public liability policy distinctly 
states that the assured shall give imme- 
diate notice of any and all accidents, no 
matter how slight, to assist the company 
in case of claims in all possible ways 
(except pecuniary); not to voluntarily 
assume any liability or to incur any ex- 
pense or settle any claim, etc. 


Insureds Accept Liability When 
Excited 


If the assured deliberately violates any 
section of this agreement the company 
may deny its liability to him and allow 
him to make his own settlement at his 
own expense. The reasons for these 
conditions are obvious. In my own ex- 
perience I have had an assured who be- 
came so flustered that she signed a writ- 
ten admission of guilt and an agreement 
to pay at the time of an accident al- 
though subsequent events proved that the 
other party was in error. I have also 
had a case where an assured calmly set- 
tled a death claim for which he was not 
legally liable for some fifteen hundred 
dollars. Imagine my embarrassment! 
Incidentally both cases were satisfac- 
torily disposed of by the companies al- 
though they could have denied liability 
with perfect justice. 

My advice to the physician is to hold 
the individual giving him the order for 
treatment responsible for the bills. The 
insurance company must settle direct 
with the claimant and cannot guarantee 
payment of doctor’s or hospital bills over 
which it has no control and the re- 
sponsibility of which is not assumed 
under the contract of insurance. Neither 
can the damages, if any, paid by the 
company to a claimant be assigned, as 
the cause of action for damages for per- 
sonal injuries including medical bills is 
not legally assignable. 


Injured Man Sometimes Forgets 
Too often claims have been paid in 
bulk to an injured party, who forgets en- 
tirely to pay the doctor bill and in which 
event the doctor cannot come back at 
the company or the person insured unless 
as stated before, he has specifically as- 
sumed liability. Neither can fhe com- 
pany tell the claimant what he shall do 
with the money received in judgment or 
in any settlement of a claim against the 
company’s assured. The agent of the 
company can, however, notify the doctor 
and hospital when the claim is ready for 
payment and negotiate the transaction in 
the presence of these interested parties, 
provided of course he is aware of their 
existence. The draft for settlement 
usually constitutes a release of all claims, 
therefore, it must be made out to and 
endorsed by the claimant in order to 
properly complete the company’s files. 
You may also have cases where the 
party causing the injury has no insut- 
ance and although undoubtedly legally li- 
able has not the means to pay for the 
injuries he has caused. In this event 
your claim is entirely against the injured 
party, your patient, who must seck te 
dress from the person causing the ! 
jury. He cannot use this persons 1n- 
ability to indemnify him as an excuse for 
failing to pay for medical treatment. 
Where neither the injured nor the pet 
son causing the injury have financial 
means or insurance, the case is simply @ 
charity one. 
Compulsory Insurance Would Not Help 
At this point the thought may occut 
to you that compulsory insurance might 
alleviate the condition but such is 0% 
the case. A debate on this subject would 
require a much longer letter than you 
would care to read. ; 
I am sure that you will find the lie 
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bility and accident insurance companies 
and their agents glad to co-operate with 
you in handling such accident cases in 
which they are interested, but they must 
be sure to obtain complete legal releases 
for liability in every instance and unless 
some form of notice is received they are 
likely to pay the whole claim in the 
usual course of business without thought 
of medical bills. Bear in mind that hun- 
dreds of such cases are handled daily and 
it is essential that a definite system be 
followed. 

Assistance to the doctor in handling 
these matters offers your bureau an op- 
portunity to render a very substantial 
service and I would suggest that you 
draw up some simple form to be used 
in notifying companies and their agents 
of your interest in the case, bearing in 
mind that their legal responsibility is 
confined wholly to the claimant and to 
the assured. 

The insurance company has no direct 
responsibility to the'doctor for medical 
services rendered the injured assureds or 
other persons injured by the assureds un- 
less it is specifically assumed, which, oc- 
casionally, is done. The doctor’s claim 
is usually against the injured party or 
the party ordering his services and 
neither has any right to make any set- 
tlements or to assume any bills for the 
companies insuring them, unless author- 
ized. 

Workmen’s Compensation a Different 

Matter 

Workmen’s compensation claims are 
quite different. Here the law distinct- 
ly states what payments shall be made 
and in what amounts. Certain amounts 
are permitted for doctors and hospital 
bills and when that limit is exceeded the 
employer is not liable for any more un- 
less he specifically assumes it. This has 
caused considerable dissatisfaction and 
much controversy between hospitals and 
physicians as to which one is entitled to 
the fee allowed for medical expenses. 
The only way to solve it is to change 
the law and make it very specific in this 
case. However, if the amount of pay- 
ment is increased, the cost of insurance 
must likewise be raised, for compensa- 
tion insurance is an expensive and not 
a profitable venture to most underwriters 
under present conditions. Increased in- 
surance premiums are in turn passed on 
to the consumer and so in the end we all 
pay. 

Special Compensation Doctors 

I think that the settlement of work- 
men’s compensation claims are fairly sat- 
isfactory and where the doctor is fa- 
miliar with the reports required and 
with the system used by the state and 
the companies he has little trouble. The 
handling of compensation claims has 
become a specialty and you will find doc- 
tors in each community who devote most 
of their time to this work and who are 
thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
and have little, if any, difficulty. 

Assuring you of my pleasure in co- 
operating with you in bringing this sub- 
Ject before your members and hoping 
that the suggestions I have made may 
be of some value to your members, I am, 

Yours truly, 
William M. Goodwin. 


TIPS INCLUDED 








Premium on Caddies of Golf and Country 
Clubs Under Compensation 
Manual Amendment 

An amendment to the compensation 
manual, effecting this month, and refer- 
Ting to country and golf clubs, has drawn 
the following from the U. S. Casualty in 
= house organ: 

‘The premium on caddies shall be 
based upon the actual remuneration, in- 
cluding tips, subject to a minimum pay- 
toll which shall be equal to $25 per club 
member per annum.” 





NATIONAL SURETY AGENTS 
The National Surety Co. has appointed 
Goldthwaite, Preston & Olmstead, Inc., 
ot Springfield, Mass., as general agents 
or Hampden County in that state. This 
agency is one of the best known in 
Western Massachusetts and has been 
operating since 1866. 


Receiver Asked for 
Michigan Reciprocal 


CASUALTY ASS’N OF AMERICA 





Has Done a Large Automobile Business 
in California; Reported Deficit 
of About $340,000 





The second largest reciprocal in Mich- 
igan went under this week when the 
State Insurance Department asked the 
Ingham County Circuit Court at Lansing 
to provide a receiver for the Casualty 
Association of America, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit. This request followed a 
check-up of the carrier’s finances which 
showed a deficiency of about $340,000. 
The impairment is said to be the larg- 
est ever piled up by a reciprocal in 
Michigan. A temporary receivership has 
been granted and Jay C. Ketchum, ex- 
aminer for the Insurance Department, 
has taken charge of the office acting for 
Commissioner C. D. Livingston. Under 
the order the reciprocal has fifteen days 
to answer. 

It is reported that almost four-fifths 
of the automobile business written by the 
Casualty Association of America was 
done in California. The Federal Motor 
Club, affiliated with this recinrocal, was 
active on the Pacific Coast and turned 
over a large volume of premiums under 
the underwriting contract. 

Assets of $212,000 


The examination report shows ad- 
mitted assets of approximately $212,000. 
Liabilities exceed $554,000, with claims 
making up $340,000 of the total. The 
auto claims included total in excess of 
$293,000, the remainder being workmen’s 
compensation. The reciprocal was ad- 
mitted in three other states, Illinois, 
Texas, and Utah, but little business was 
done there and it is said that Texas had 
not renewed the exchange’s license. 

The exchange’s last report, covering 
1930 business, showed securities holdings 
including many apartment house bonds. 
The company also owned 125 shares of 
stock in the defunct People’s State Trust 
& Savings Bank of Pontiac, thereby in- 
curring considerable liability as all stock- 
holders are liable for an assessment equal 
to the par value of their holdings. 

The last statement filed with the de- 
partment, covering 1930 business, indi- 
cated a small surplus still available. 
Losses reported for the year totaled 
$365,400, with about $115,000 allocated to 
Michigan. The reciprocal had paid out, 
up to that time, more than $2,100,000 on 
losses since organization in 1921. 

The commission deducted by the at- 
torney-in-fact amounted to 25% on com- 
pensation business and 30% on auto. 
Local agents were paid 15 to 20% out of 
this. 





Taxicab Hearing 
(Continued from Page 16) 


determining the adequacy of rates this will be 
taken as a basic charge. Any deviation from 
such acquisition cost will be considered by the 
Department as a rate violation having a ten- 
dency to impair its financial structure. Com- 
panies are given until September 1, 1931, to 
bring their practices in line with this ruling. 
Any legal commitment for the calendar year 
1931 which is not in accord herewith may be 
presented by the company to this Department 
for consideration. 

(3) No company or its representatives shall 
directly or indirectly finance the purchase of 
taxicabs, supplies, equipment, license plates, 
medallions, storage or perform services in con- 
nection with the incorporation of taxicab op- 
erators, or indulge in any other form of rebate. 





W. B. MANN RESIGNS 


William B. Mann, executive  vice- 
president of the Central West Casualty, 
has resigned, effective at the end of 
September. A native New Yorker, he 
has been active in the insurance business 
in the metropolis for many years and 
finally yields to the urge to return East 
and again enter the environment of old 
time associates. 
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No one wants to have that precious two weeks cut 
into by accident or illness. 


And the best way to insure a full, joyous and 
beneficial vacation is to take along habits of 
common-sense care. 


For instance, observance of a few simple precau- 
tions will avoid the more frequent causes of vaca- 
tion disability : 

When driving a car, particularly over strange 
reads, observe all road warnings, and use constant 
eare. If driving or riding in an open car, protect 
eyes from flying insects and road dust with 
goggles. 


When bathing and wearing no foot protection, 
watch out for broken glass and upward-pointed 
nails in the sand. Unless a swimmer, deep water 
should be avoided, while swimming alone in iso- 
lated places is risky in any case. Avoid contract- 
ing severe sunburn. 


Horseback riding, especially to those unfamiliar 
with it, involves hazards that need to be guarded 
against. It is best to be accompanied by a compe- 
tent horseman. 


Agents who counsel caution to their clients render 
a service to both the client and the Company. 


Disability Insurance compensates within its prov- 
ince, but it cannot adequately compensate for a 
spoiled vacation. 
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Scotch Actuaries 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Co. Incidentally, the school is soon to 
leave its old building and occupy a new, 
larger and more modern one. 


Three Companies Doing a World-Wide 


Business 


For a city of its size Edinburgh has 
an unusually large number of insurance 
companies, three of which do a world- 
wide business in writing general insur- 
ance of all kinds. This trio is the Scot- 
tish Union & National, the Caledonian 
and the Century, although of course this 
trio does not write any life insurance in 
the United States. In addition there are 
quite a number of Scotch companies the 
main feature of whose business is life 
insurance. Most of the companies are 
clustered in or about St. Andrew Square, 
all being within a short walk of each 
other. 

It ‘will surprise American insurance 
men not familiar with Scotland to know 
that most of the managers of the com- 
panies are actuaries. With two excep- 
tions (Englishmen of Scotch descent) all 
of these are Scotch. Being so close to- 
gether these actuarial-managers natural- 
ly see a lot of each other. The buildings 
occupied are old and substantial looking. 
Most of them have literature on the first 
floor—seedy-looking literature from the 
American standpoint. 

The first person upon whom I called 
in Edinburgh, an old friend of mine, 
was J. G. Nicoll, general manager of the 
Scottish Union & National, whom I had 
met upon a number of occasions in New 
York and in London. He introduced me 
to his actuary, Hugh Brown, an attrac- 
tive man who told me the names of the 
other actuaries and the addresses of 
their offices. Brown and the rest of the 
actuaries seen immediately asked about 
their American friends. In turn I asked 
Brown if all the Edinburgh actuaries 
played golf and bridge. He didn’t know 
any poor bridge players, but he knew a 
poor golfer. 

“And who is that?” I queried. 

“Myself,” he answered. 

Golf Pictures Line Wall 

When I visited the offices of Manager 
R. M. M. Roddick of the Life Association 
of Scotland, which is splendidly located 
on the principal business thoroughfare 
of Edinburgh—Princes Street—I was in 
a golfer’s office paradise. Wall after 
wall is covered with colored reproduc- 
tions of paintings of golf scenes. Mr. 
Roddick explained that every year until 
the war one of these paintings had been 
done, and they were used on the com- 
pany’s calendars. There was, also, a 
photograph of the Life Association of 
Scotland’s golf team, of which Mr. Rod- 
dick is president and which won the Ed- 
inburgh insurance golf championship. Al- 
though Mr. Roddick is considerably older 
than William T. Tilden he can hold his 
own with many crack players on the 
courts. 

Another interesting actuary I met was 
Steuart Macnaghten, manager of the 
Standard Life, who is president of the 
Faculty of Actuaries, which has no con- 
nection with the British Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. To be a fellow of the Actuaries 
is no mean achievement in the actuarial 
world. Mr. Macnaghten has a large 
grate in which a cheerful fire is burning. 
I did not see Findlay Cameron of the 
Caledonian, who was in the U. S. A., and 
was sorry A. Graham Donald was out of 
town as I particularly wanted to meet 
him because of his close relationship to 
William J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, and Bertrand Graham 
of the official family of the Metropolitan 
Life. Graham Donald is secretary of the 
Scottish Provident Institution. Another 
actuary whom I wanted to see was 
Lewis P. Orr of the Scottish Life, who 
trained Henry Moir. He was not in town. 

I saw plenty of actuaries, however, dur- 
ing the day. The Edinburgh actuaries 
answered all questions politely, but the 
curiosity was all on my side. I can’t 
remember that any of them volunteered 
a question about the U. S. A. (except to 


inquire about people they knew), or that 
any of them showed interest in the 
U.S. A. An exception, of course, were 
the companies which transact general in- 
surance business in the U. S. A. 

One of the first questions I asked the 
Scotch actuaries was this: 

“Have any Edinburgh companies ever 
failed ?” 

The answer was a quizzical smile as 
if an American were asked, “Is Niagara 
Falls wet ?” 

In Scotland IT could not find that any 
company has failed in recent years with 
the exception of a small plate glass com- 
pany. If Scotch companies failed with 
those cagey actuaries, the whole financial 
world would be a lot more out of joint 
than it is now. They are strong, well 
administered, and never skip dividends. 


As Seen From American Viewpoint 

But, admitting that the primal and 
most ‘imperative requisite of an insur- 
ance company is to fulfill its obligations 
and to be as sound and secure as a rock, 
I was at sixes and sevens with these Ed- 
inburgh managerial actuaries on several 
points as far as life insurance and its 
responsibilities is concerned. It is my 
opinion that they are too conservative; 
that they only partly do their duty by 
the Scotch public. They should take 
some pointers from the American Scots 
with the latter’s progressive ideas. 

In brief, here are some opinions I 
formed as a result of my contact with 
the Edinburgh life offices: 

(a) They are too prone to regard their 
companies as a bank or a private cor- 
poration. 

(b) They are not especially interested 
in extending their clientele. 

(c) They are unfriendly to salesman- 
ship. 

(d) They shy away from new ideas, 
sometimes referring to all new ideas as 
frills. 

(ec) They don’t know much about and 
are indifferent to public relations. 

One of the leading life companies in 
Edinburgh told me that it was quite sat- 
isfied to go along as it had been going. 
It didn’t want a large number of new 
clients. “Why should we,” said the ex- 
ecutive in question, “when we are offer- 
ing to the public for ten shillings some- 
thing that is worth a sovereign?” 


Public Protection 


The Scotch life companies in my opin- 
ion are unmindful of the best interests 
of the public in adopting this cloistered 
attitude. If their insurance is desirable 
for Simpson, McIntosh and McDermott 
it is equally as necessary for McTavish, 
Robertson and Forsyte. The families and 
business of Bennett, Collie and Imrie are 
protected by insurance when they buy it. 
Shouldn’t the Edinburgh companies be 
just as much interested in protecting the 
families or the business of Brown, Reid 
and Maclane, and are they not falling 
down on the job when they do not try 
to write that insurance? What is in- 
surance, anyway? Was it invented just 
for a chosen few? 

Here is where some American sales- 
manship should find a place in Scotch 
life insurance. It is all very well to sneer 
at such salesmanship; to say that people 
resent being forced into buying somie- 
thing, but how many men there are on 
the U. S. A. side of the water and how 
many wives and children there are who 
bless the American insurance salesman 
who intruded, who sold his prospect 
against his will. Young men are care- 
less about the future; often want to 
spend all their resources selfishly; think 
that fate will take care of them because 
of abilities which will be recognized or 
good fortune which may come. Even the 
Scotch boy is made to eat certain things 
at the table which he may not like; or 
compelled by his parents to go to a 
dentist or a doctor. Thus is health 
guarded. Why draw such a hard and 
fast line against the unsolicited and, 
therefore, unwelcome argument for pro- 
tection against the eccentricities of for- 
tune? True, health is more important 


than money, but both should be regard- 
ed as important. 

As for “frills,” that is nothing but a 
catch phrase. Analyzed, a frill is an ex- 
tension or elaboration of the insurance 
cover. If there were more frills in Scotch 
life policies, there would be less economic 
distress there. That does not necessarily 
mean that the Scotch life companies 
should go in for disability and similar 
form liberalities, but that their insurance 
policies could be considerably broadened 
to the advantage of themselves as well 
as the public. 

Public Relations 


With the exception of Mr. Sharp I 
was courteously treated by all the Scots. 
In Edinburgh there are no insurance pa- 
pers, and I doubt if a newspaper man 
calls on the average Edinburgh executive 
once in five years. And, yet, when I 
gave in my name and connection Execu- 
tive Sharp sent word out that I should 
see a subordinate. On the day before I 
visited the Scotch companies the Lon- 
don Express carried a long story to the 
effect that the British Labor Party and 
Socialist party had in mind recommend- 
ing that the nation take over the insur- 
ance companies. Whether this will re- 
sult in the recommendation actually be- 
ing made or not I do not know, but the 
mere publication of such a story illus- 
trates how important it is for the insur- 
ance companies of Great Britain to have 
as many newspaper friends as possible. 
In brief, to cultivate public relations. If 
ali the insurance people of Great Britain 
were as cold to newspaper callers as Mr. 
Sharp—if they had no more conception 
of the importance of cultivating public 
relations than he has—they would find 
the newspapers equally as cold and lose 
friendships which would be of inestima- 
ble value to them in winning public opin- 
ion. 


Each Should Cross the Ocean 


I wish it were possible for the actu- 
aries of life insurance in Scotland to 
come over here in a body, review the 
entire American situation, see what the 
American companies and their former 
Edinburgh friends are doing here, and 
be an eye-witness to the popularity of 
insurance in America. That trip would 
broaden their viewpoints and enable 
them to carry a message back home that 
might prove of value in the future if in- 
surance should be attacked in Great Brit- 
ain in the house of its enemies. Inci- 
dentally, they will find that the more 
persons protected by insurance the more 
converts and friends will the institution 
of insurance peassess. 

And, having returned home, I would 
then like to see a gathering of American 
insurance men—especially those of the 
promoting and speculating type—take a 
ship to Scotland and talk to the Edin- 
burgh actuaries. In Edinburgh they 
would learn that insurance companies 
grow a little bit each year, that as years 
go by the company becomes so strong 
that it is exceedingly difficult for any 
economic crash to hurt its foundations. 
They would learn that insurance com- 
panies are not here for a year or a day 
but for eternity, and if they were con- 
vinced that it is more important to be 
solvent than to be enterprising—to pro- 
gress consistently rather than by leaps 
and bounds—there would be less of the 
gambling angle to American, insurance. 

Thus, the Scotch could learn from the 
Americans and the Americans could 
learn from the Scotch and the public on 
both sides of the water would be the 
gainer. 





INDEMNITY CO. EXPANSION 


Nearly every state in the Union has 
issued its license to the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, Colorado being the latest to 
grant permission to the new indemnity 
company to write casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines. Within the brief period of 
nine and one-half months this newest 
member of the Fireman’s Fund group 
has received certificates of authority 
from United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Insurance Department of the Do- 
minion of Canada, District of Columbia, 
forty-six states and the Province of 
British Columbia. 


ACCIDENTS MORE EXPENSIVE 





Average Claim Payment Has Increased 
in Last Five Years, Travelers 
Figures Show; Up 11% 
Accidents are growing more expensive 
in addition to more frequent occurrence, 
according to the Travelers figures on per- 
sonal accident claims during the past 
year. The average claim payment showed 
an increase of 11% over the 1926-30 pe- 
riod, John E. Ahern, secretary of the 
accident department, points out. The 
greatest increase in the average claim 
payment among the principal causes 

comes in the automobile claims. 

The last five years’ experience of the 
Travelers shows that seventy-two per- 
sons have been injured on the average 
in automobile accidents for each person 
killed. Last year, however, injuries ay- 
eraged only fifty-two for each fatality, 
thus indicating the extent to which the 
severity of injuries mounted because of 
automobile accidents in 1930 in compari- 
son with the experience of the five-year 
period 1926-1930 inclusive. This fact, it 
is explained by Secretary Ahern, is also 
shown in the increase of nearly 17% in 
the average claim payment because of 
automobile accidents over the average 
payment in 1926-30 inclusive. 

The number of accidents within the 
home was more than 70% greater than 
the number involving policyholders 
around the home but on the premises. 
That persons are injured more seriously 
in accidents outside their homes than 
they are within the home is shown by 
the fact that the average claim payment 
was 33% greater because of mishaps out- 
side the home than inside the home. 





TRAFFIC VIOLATION DANGERS 
Failure to Observe Rules Greatest Cause 
of Auto Accidents, Says Lieut. E. 
H. Walsh in Travelers Talk 

Every auto accident is an indication 
that some person was careless or that 
something has been done to contribute 
to the accident, Lieut. Edward H. Walsh, 
in charge of the safety bureau of the 
New York police department, said in his 
safety broadcast over the Travelers radio 
station WTIC. 

Disregard of traffic regulations covers 
the most frequent causes of accidents 
such as failing to give the right-of-way, 
failing to keep to the right, failing to 
stop on signal, failing to signal, and im- 
proper turning. In New York City last 
year Lieut. Walsh said there were 162 
fatalities for which collisions of vehi- 
cles alone were responsible, and of this 
number, sixty-five of the deaths resulted 
from five specific causes mentioned. 

Suggesting ways by which people may 
help in the prevention of street acci- 
dents, Lieut. Walsh urged drivers to be 
sure that the brakes of their cars are 
always in good condition, and he admon- 
ished them to drive carefully, particu- 
larly during the vacation period when 
thousands of more children are on the 
streets. He asked drivers to co-operate 
with the police by obeying all traffic 
lights and regulations and to give the 
pedestrian a chance to cross the street. 

This talk was another in the series 
arranged by the Travelers to promote 
safe driving. 





Radio Advertising 
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give out theater tickets for certain pet 
formances. 

Some advertisers mail sheet music t0 
those who express interest in their pro 
gram. Radio logs, dolls, cross-word puz- 
zles, and transfers are a few of the other 
items used to attract the radio listener. 

If you plan to do any radio advertis- 
ing it will pay you to consider these 
various points and to move slowly be- 
cause you can quickly waste a large 
amount of money without getting any 
returns at all. 
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